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Illustrating a Splendid Mezzotint Engraving on Steel by J. Sartain. 


[The original painting of the accompanying subject was executed by the celebrated Edwin Land- 
seer, of England, for the Marquis of Abercorn, and represents the portraits of the two infant daugh- 
ters of that nobleman, the Ladies Harriet and Beatrice Hamilton; with likenesses of two favorite 
dogs, a small barbette or lap spaniel, and a huge stag hound, of a rare and valuable breed. Samuel 
Cousins, an artist of reputation in London, has given the world a large sized engraving of this very 
beautiful subject—the first imported copy of which was placed in the hands of John Sartain, of 
Philadelphia, whose distinguished talents have been well employed in the production of the sub- 
joined plate. A more beautiful specimen of mezzotint engraving has never been published in the 
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Waar a beautiful thing is childhood’s laugh 
When it comes from the heart unchecked and 
free— 
And tells of the stainless thoughts within, 
Unburthened by sorrow, untrammeled by sin, 
And fresh as the spring-tide tree ! 


What a beautiful thing is childhood’s talk, 
When the pure young soul with love is fullh— 
When it showers its feelings on all around, 
As the rains of summer salute the ground— 
O how strong is affection’s rule! 


From the parent’s breast to the meanest thing, 
Love still has a true and a potent sway— 
It loves the mother that sings it to rest, 
And the tiny dog in its small arms prest, 
And the kittens that round it play. 
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It loves old Tray, with his soft long ears, 
As he lies asleep by its cradle bed ; 


| And it loves little Shock, with his tawny coat, 
| And the bright blue ribbon around his throat, 


When he fawningly comes to be fed. 


It loves the old nurse that combs its hair, 
And tells it her old romantic tales— 

It loves the beautiful, scented flowers, 

And it loves the bird that sings in the bowers, 
Mid the sighs of the summer gales. 


It loves—what is there it does not love ? 
For by love its inmost sense is stirred— 
And that it truly and fearlessly brings 
To living and even inanimate things, 
The flowers, the breeze, the bird. 
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Alas! for the days when the heart is true 
To its own fresh feelings, unstained and free ; 
Ere the world has corrupted its moral beauty, 
And its actions are swayed by the hand of duty, 
Not prompted by purity. 


Alas! for the days when a bell can please, 
And a rattle afford unmixed delight ; 

Ere the bosom has felt those dark congealings, 

That spread like a frost o’er its soft revealings, 
And give them a deadly blight. 


HOUSEHOLD 


BY CATHARINE &. 


T'ury are like magic spells 
That linger round our heurt’s harps latest 
chords, 
Like unforgotten music's fondest swells, 
Those gentle household words. 


Afar our footsteps stray, 

And pleasure’s sparkles lure us on to roam ; 
But, like a rainbow radiance, far away, 

We see the light of home. 


Though in another clime, 
Fancy still points to that one hallowed spot, 
That little Eden, still undimm’d by time ; 
Far—but forgotten not. 


There, round the hearth, we trace 
The fond familiar friends we loved of yore, 
The smile still lingering on the dear, dear face 
We've seen so oft before. 


We hear the tones again 
That made sweet music to our welcome feet ; 
We mark how echo each remember’d strain 


Loves fondly to repeat. 


And infant laughter thrills 
Through the old halls, in cadences of glee, 
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O could we but love as in childhood we loved, 
When the heart was unfilled with folly and 
care, 
With a spirit as light, as pure, as free, 
As when we knelt at a mother’s knee, 
And lisped our earliest prayer. 


Time may go by, and years may roll, 

And wealth and honor may round us swarm, 
And pleasure may spread her transports vain, 
But they bring us nothing in all their train 

Like childhood’s roseate charm. 


WORDS. 


WATERMAN, 


As though the gushing of imprison’d rills, 
Was suddenly let free. 


These speak unto the heart 
In the dry desert, or ’mid Lapland snows, 
On the rude ocean, where the wild waves part 
Like life’s last dying throes. 


Beneath some stranger dome, 
Where faces gather we have never known, 
We hear the same sweet music breath of home, 
Though in another’s tone. 


And then, with swimming eyes 
And beating pulses, with emotion stirr’d, 
We look into our hearts, whose pensive sighs 
Echo each household word. 


They are the spells entwin’d, 
Like holy love, round young affection’s chain; 
Though fate may sever, they shall fondly bind 
Its broken links again. 


Their charm shall linger still, 
While life’s stream flows around our bosom’s 
chords, 
And the deep music of each tender thrill 





Shall be those household words. 





A RAMBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES IN 1887. 


BY WILLIAM W.,. WOOD, LATE OF PHILA. 
1 


[Concluded from page 219] 


Arter supper, our hostess had the grace to spread a large new mat upon the floor for us, and, 
covered with our cloaks, as some protection from the unusual coolness of the night, we slept sound- 
ly till daylight. After a cup of chocolate, we left the old woman in quiet possession of her little 
castle, quite delighted to get rid of what she evidently considered a set of boisterous, ravenous vaga- 
bonds. 

Jung 15. We now began to descend, and for some time by a good road of hard red clay, border- 
ed on each side by the primeval forest of huge trees and impenetrable underwood. A remarkable 
feature in the vegetation was various tree ferns, some of them very beautiful. With few exceptions, 
the plants were similar to those of the mountains of Jalajala. We met with few kinds of birds. 
Numbers of the Ca/ao, or large hornbill, crossed the road every now and then, not wild and unap- 
proachable, as they are here, but alighting repeatedly within gun-shot. As we descended, we en- 
joyed several very beautiful views, and saw streams of water in almost all the ravines. The size 
and value of the timber was remarkable, but the situation renders it quite unavailable. 

The half way point between Lucbau and Maubau is called Digin—two or three houses and 
small plantations. As we approached this place, in descending a deep ravine, we found a remarka- 
ble basaltic formation. The road was strewed with parts of columns of a black basalt, nearly simi- 
lar to that of the Giant’s Causeway. A few only of the columns were in situ. They measured 
from six inches to two feet in diameter, and although all of them preserved the form of hexagonal 
prisms, yet the sides were relatively exceedingly irregular. This formation appeared to extend 
nearly to Maubau, and forms probably only a part of a very extended range of column or basalt on 
the Mahayhay mountain. At the Digin, we lighted a cigar and dismounted for a few minutes. 
After leaving this place, our road followed the channel of a river to the sea, and in the course of the 
morning we crossed the same stream at eighteen different fords. The current is rapid and very 
strong, so much so, that in several places where the rocky bed of the river rendered it safer to cross 
on foot than on horseback, we found it a hard matter to keep our legs. In the rainy season it be- 
comes a furious and impassable torrent. We noticed in one place a wild vine stretched across in 
order to aid passengers, and to save them from being swept away. Within an hour’s march of Mau- 
bau the river becomes much wider and deeper, and is navigable for baucas. At Maubau, a much 
larger river joins this, within a short distance from the sea, and they form together a considerable 
stream. At intervals upon the road, we observed substantial wooden crosses erected, all of which 
bore inscriptions in Jagal. 

At about noon we climbed the last hill, and on reaching the summit, saw the village of Maubau 
stretched at our feet, a beautiful bay with two large islands in the offing, and the “vast Pacific,” 
smooth as a mirror, forming the horizon to this beautiful view. We entered the village, and rode 
to the house of Dr. Vicente Pino, the gentleman to whom we had letters. He received us very 
kindly, and seemed a good deal astonished at the apparition of two white faces in such a distant and 
unfrequented spot. Six hours hard riding had given us famous appetites, so that we accepted with 
pleasure the customary cup of chocolate while the dinner was preparing. 

After dining very comfortably, we set out to take a look at the village and a plantation of Abaca 
and Cacao, which Dr. Vicente has laid out upon a hill within a short distance. This is the Abaca 
country, and on comparing the trees with those at Jalajala, were agreeably surprised to find that 
Dr. Pablo’s plantation, instead of being, as we had supposed, of a poor and stinted growth, was 
nearly, if not quite, equal to that of Maubau. We inspected the new hemp, which appeared very 
good, as well as the rude contrivance for cleaning it, which is susceptible of very great improve- 
ment. The apparatus consists of nothing more than a heavy blunt knife, pressed forcibly upon @ 
wooden block by means of a bamboo lever spring. The knife is raised by a treddle which acts in 
opposition to the spring, and the end of the raw hemp being placed under the knife, it is suffered 
to come down upon it, the workman draws it rapidly through, and by this means the vegetable mat- 
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ter is scraped away, and the clean fibres remain. As may easily be supposed, a man is able to clean 
but a small quantity in a day, as the force required is such as to prove very fatiguing to the operator. 

By this system of cleaning, the outer layers of the hemp, which, though coarse, might still be 
useful, and the finest fibres which form the core of the stem, are lost. The former require a great 
force to cleanse them, and the latter are too delicate to bear the rough manipulation which the ap- 
,peratus requires. There were about a dozen knives in use, and we observed part of a machine 
which had never been completed, for performing the work more expeditiously. 

Towards evening, leaving Mr. D. to rest awhile, we took a stroll along the beach to look for shells, 
but found none of any consequence, except such as were rolled and defaced by the surf. ‘The beach 
is fine hard sand, except where the high land juts out inte the sea. To the nortliward are extensive 
coral reefs, dry at low water. I much wished to visit there, and we arranged 10 expedition for the 
next day but one. 

June 16th. According to agreement, we went to-day to visit the coffee plantation, which for 
some particular reason has been laid out at a great distance to the southward of the village. In 
preference to following the winding shore of the bay on foot, we hired a Balasian, or small proa, 
which is constructed of planks, exactly on the model of the Malay vessels. ‘This boat, which was 
very flat, short, and shallow, loaded almost to the water’s edge, pulled faster with four oars than a 
Pasig bauca. It belonged to some half-savage inhabitants of the Island of Alebat, who were stay- 
ing at Maubau. These poor people, who appeared very miserable, are principally fishermen. They 
suffer occasionally from the incursions of the Malays of Mindanus, who cruise on this eoest for the 
purpose of making descents upon unprotected stations, and carrying off the Indians as slaves. The 
people of the island have no arms but knives and bows and arrows, but with these they defend them- 
selves very efficiently when provoked, One of the crew of the proa, last year, shot dead with his 
arrows two of the Malays of a plundering party which landed on Alabat. In our progress, we ob- 
served five Castillos, or fortified stations, at regular intervals along the coast, each with a guard and 
one cannon. Of late years, the expeditions of these robbers have been much less frequent than 
formerly. Sixty years ago, a large body of roving Malays landed on the coast, marched several miles 
into the interior, to a village called St. Antonio, plundered it, and carried off most of the inhabitants 
as slaves. Since that period, a small guard of twelve men is constantly kept at Piapi, the spot 
where they landed. We rambled over the coffee plantation, which is situated on the bank of a 
small river, at some distance from the beach, in one of the most magnificent forests I ever saw. 
There are about 100,000 coffee trees of two years’ planting, in fine order. The ground, however, 
is overrun with weeds, which impedes their growth. The proprietor is now about re-clearing the 
land. In the river, I found a few new shells, but we were too much in haste to give me time for a 
fall examination. Here again I was struck by the enormous dimensions of the timber; one log of 
the red harra wood, of three and a half feet square and twenty feet long, was particularly noticed. 
After examining the plantation, we dined in a house built for the people who have charge of it, and 
took a siesta of a couple of hours, which we much needed. 

We examined the river and beach in search of shells, but found very few—neither rare nor beau- 
tiful. From the dead specimens in the sand, there is no doubt that fine species might be obtained 
by dredging at some distance from the shore. 

Here we met some men coming from the villages on the coast to the southward ; they were load- 
ed with small bales of Sinamay, which they were carrying to Maubau. ‘These “ men of burden” 
had a very convenient kind of bamboo saddle, with shoulder-straps, on which they fastened their 
loads. Their physiognomy was different from the Indians of our neighborhood, their color paler, 
and their features broader. They weve fine looking men, and travelled at a famous rate. As the 
sun declined, we set off to return to Maubau, and, tiring of our boat, we walked two or three miles 
along the beach. At dark, we reached the village, tolerably tired. 

We learned from Dr. Vicente that within an hour’s march were to be found the Aefas, or abori- 
ginal black race of the Philippines, which, from account, seems to be nearly or quite the same as 
the Papua race of New Guinea and the adjacent islands. I expressed a wish to see them, but was 
assured that it was by no means safe, as they have a very great aversion to white men, and occa- 
sionally salute such unwelcome visiters with a flight of arrows, as once occurred to our host, who 
“was wounded in two places. They have another exceedingly cruel custom by which Indians some- 
times suffer. Upen the death of a near relative, the rest of kin is in duty bound to cut off the head 
of the first stranger he meets, as an offering to appease the manes of the defunct. Upon hearing 
all this, as may readily be imagined, all desire to proceed vanished. 

June 17th. In the morning we had a good view of the village, which is large and neat, defended 
on the beach and north side by a strong stone wall, with a kind of bastion on the corners, and a 
low water gate. The sea has made some large breaches in it, and ¢o the south, the wall is replaced 
by a stockade. Upon an elevation is a ruined stone fort, built long ago, as a defence against the 
Moors, when their visits were more frequent than at present. Now, there is more reliance placed 
in four fine armed lawnches—carrying each, one four pound long gun, and six two-pound swivels, 
with a crew of thirty men—than in the fortifications. The church is large, but by no means such 
as those of Lucbau, or Mahayhay. It is now undergoing repair of the damages caused by the earth- 
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quake of 1830, which threw down part of the tower, and rent the building in many places. There 
is a brisk trade in sinamay carried on here. The rich people among the Indians furnish the silk 
and abaca to the workers, who are paid at certain rates per piece. In almost all the houses there is 
a loom, at which the women work during their Jeisure hours, as our Indians here do in making mats. 
The quality of the fabric is very ordinary and cheap—five varas for six and seven reals to a dollar. 
It is very narrow, not exceeding sixteen inches. When a piece is completed, it is starched and 
beaten in a roll with a smooth piece of heavy wood, by which the necessary polish is given. Al- 
though for the ordinary sales only the coarse qualities are made, yet by giving an order, the most 
beautiful kinds of sinamay may be had here. Great quantities of this fabric are manufactured in 
the province of Camarines, some kinds of which, in point of fineness, approach the celebrated piud. 

During the day, I made two excursions to the coral reefs to the southward of Maubau. The per- 
fect transparence of the water enabled us to distinguish the smallest objects on the reef. The sight 
was most beautiful. ‘The bottom of the sea was literally one vast grove of coral, of many kinds 
and most elegant forms, in the cavities of which we saw strange “ monsters of the deep,” and fishes 
of the most brilliant colors sporting about. Our boatmen dived and brought up immense shells 
(Jredachua) of thitty and forty pounds weight, bright sky-blue star fish, and many other interesting 
objects. The second time, we arrived at low water and walked over and through these forests of 
the sea, collecting shells and various curious animals. A number of wild Indians were wading in 
the pools, spearing fish and large sea-eels, four or five feet long. We continued admiring these eus 
rious sights until the tide rose again, and then took to our boat. Farther out, in deep water, the 
coral was finer and more perfect, as not subject to be broken by the surf. At intervals, we observed 
deep caverns, in which the dark green water formed an exquisite contrast to the bright white coral 
branches which hung over these apparently unfathomable abysses. Dr. Vicente proposed to take 
us to the Island of Culvadete, to search for shells, on the morrow; but as we had no time to spare, 
i was unable to accept the invitation. In the evening, we called upon the Curate, whom we found 
a good kind of person. He regaled us with Bologna sausages, a most delicious biscuit, and a plea- 
sant Spanish wine, called Manzanilla—a kind of sherry. 

As we had now been away longer than we expected, we made up our minds to set out on our re- 
turn on the morrow. 

June 18th. After hearing mass, and taking a cup of chocolate with the Padre, we packed up our 
baggage and saddled the horses. As soon as breakfast was despatched we got under weigh, bidding 
a kind farewell to our excellent host, and at eight, A. M. were upon the road to Cabinti. 

We retraced our steps until within a short distance of Lucbau, when the Cabinti road led us to 
the right, over an undulating country, pretty well inhabited, but with a very unkindly soil, which is 
thoroughly overrun by the Cogon. ‘The surface is two or three inches deep of 1ich earth over the 
same tough red clay which we observed on the other road. Ten hours hard riding brought us to 
Cabinti. We waited upon the Curate Padre José Tovino, a jovial old man, who received us most 
hospitably. He is the most inveterate talker I ever met with, and it was only at eleven o'clock that 
he suffered us to sup and ge to bed. He so rarely sees strangers that we could not wonder at his 
desire to gossip. ‘The Padre had been curate, etc. in Camarines, and related some circumstances 
relative to the celebrated eruption of the Albay volcano, in 1814, in whieh his village and several 
others were destroyed by a shower of burning stones. His drawings of the mountain, before and 
after the eruption gave us a good idea of it. 

June 19th. Two hours ride brought us to Pagsaujau, where we breakfasted at Santos’, and then 
went on to Santa Cruz. It was five o’cloek before we could get a bauca, and ten, P. M, before we 
arrived at Magali, very tired, but highly gratified by our excarsion. 

Through the whole course of our journey, we were struck by the superior care bestowed upon 
the plantations, the better built villages, and single houses in the fields, and an appearance of com- 
fort and neatness very different from what is observed on the lake. The cows, buffaloes, and horses, 
were in all cases tied to pickets in the pastures. In consequence of this latter precaution, few of 
the rice fields require fences, and there are no damages done by cattle to the crops, as here. No 
buffaloes were to be had. at prices to make purchases advisable, and so the main object of my jour~ 
ney failed. Still I saw nach of the country, and passed a week agreeably and without accident or 
annoyance. The horses on our return road were excellent, and the road itself, though very abrupt 
and tedious, infinitely better than that by way of Magdalena and Mahayhay. The Maubau people. 
are famous travellers. The two men who accompanied us to Cabinti, to take the horses back, set 
out on their return the same night, after a short nap. There is more intercourse with Santa Crus 
than would be supposed, when the distance and roads are considered. Most of the cargoes are car 
tied in panniers, slung on each side of a peculiar saddle—the lighter articles on horses, the heavier 
on buffaloes, the driver following on foot. 
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SPUKENSWALD. 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF REINHALT VON SCHWARTZSCHREIBER. 


BY L. Ae WILMER, PHILA, 


Count Rogueinvalt resided at a large but antiquated castle about two leagues from the town of 
Fulda, in Germany. He was one of those persons who may travel by water without the least dread 
of any disaster from that element; for, in the words of Gonzalo, there “was no drowning mark 
about him.” Many noblemen of his time were justly celebrated for rascality, but Count Roguein- 
valt was a little in advance of them all; or, to use the phrase of a respected contemporary, he was 
«one of the d—dest.” He had passed through a regular apprenticeship to the devil, and had now 
set up business on his own account, having discovered the incapacity of his master to give him any 
farther instructions. His soul had a very suitable residence in a body shockingly distorted ; he was 
hump-backed, hip-shotten, wry-necked, bandy-legged, and, in fact, too ugly even for the acceptance 
of an old maid of forty-six, and that is about as extreme a case of deformity as we can conceive. 
His features were much on a par with his figure. From this it will be seen that Count Rogueinvalt 
had the political virtue, consistency, in a very eminent degree ; and he had as much reason to be 
proud of his consistency as politicians commonly have to be proud of theirs. 

The castle which Count Rogueinvalt inhabited was on the edge of an extensive forest, which 
literally swarmed with robbers, so that few travellers, who had any thing to lose, took it into their 
heads to pass that way. The Count was on the best terms imaginable with the free-booters ; in- 
deed he was, to all intents and purposes, their captain. His hall was approximated to their carousals, 
and there they divided their booty, and planned their future depredations. His cellars were con- 
stantly stored with the best wines, which his kind coadjutors had extracted from the vaults of the 
neighboring castles. It may be imagined that the lives of these worthies passed away very comfort- 
ably ; if we suppose conscience and the dread of punishment to be left out of the question. One 
great difficulty which robbers generally meet with, in their professional operations, is the disposal of 
their prisoners. Killing them is usually regarded as an approved method of getting them out of the 
way ; but then the question arises, “ What is to be done with the bodies ?” The maxim that “ dead 
men tell no tales,” is not altogether true; for the very bones of a dead man, inhumed for twenty 
years, have been known to rise up in judgment against a murderer, and blood itself is a most elo- 
quent witness. Now, the manner in which Count Rogueinvalt and his gang disposed of their pri- 
soners is very ingenious, and should be recorded for the benefit of other practitioners, who may be 
placed in similar situations. They killed them first, and then eat them. You may stare, but ’tis 
matter of fact. This custom, adopted at first merely for concealment, became at length so agreeable 
by practice, that they preferred human flesh to all other viands. When no stranger was to be had, 
some fat peasant was frequently kidnapped to supply the deficiency. Many country people in the 
neighborhood disappeared in the most mysterious manner, and, as they were too poor to tempt the 
cupidity of the outlaws, their relatives were entirely unsuspicious of their fate. Alas! they little 
thought that their beloved fathers, brothers, or sons, were then seething in the caldrons at Spukens- 
wald castle, or smoking on the board of their flint-hearted landlord! When there was more than 
enough to supply their own wants, Rogueinvalt caused his servants to make up the residue into 
sausages, which were disposed of in the markets of Fulda and Cassell. 

The countess of Rogueinvalt was scarcely behind her husband in the cruelty of her heart. She 
assisted in the slaughter of the prisoners, and sat with the robbers at their unnatural banquets. They 
had three children, the eldest was a daughter, called Wilhelmine, a very beautiful girl of eighteen, 
but, as might be expected, rather unamiable in her disposition. The other two children were boys, 
whose respective ages were nine and twelve years. 

One day as Wilhelmine was walking on the road, at some distance from the castle, she discover- 
ed a gentleman advancing on horseback, and immediately congratulated herself on the prospect of 
making a captive. When he drew near, she perceived with little emotion, that he was young and 
wery handsome, but what chiefly interested her was, that he was tolerably fat. 

The gentleman seemed struck with her appearance, and, (probably for the sake of entering into 
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conversation,) made some inquiries about the road to Coblentz. When she had answered his de- 
mands, she courteously invited him to repose awhile at Spukenswald castle, seconding the invita- 
tion with a languishing glance, which convinced him that he had made an impression on her heart. 
As he was already half in love, he instantly resolved to accompany her, and dismounted from his 
horse, that he might walk by her side and converse more conveniently. The apparent modesty and 
amiability of the designing girl, soon completed her conquest, and ere they had reached the castle, 
he had made her an offer of his hand. He informed her that he was the eldest son of prince Puck- 
enick, going with despatches to the emperor. 

By this time they had entered the castle, and young Puckenick, at a signal from Wilhelmine, 
was seized by four ferocious men, who hurried him to the apartment they had fitted up as a slaugh- 
ter house. This was a place under ground, about fifteen feet square, lighted only by an aperture 
in the top. The pavement was of brick, in the form of an inverted pyramid, intended to carry off 
the blood through a sink in the earth. The unhappy young man could not imagine why he had 
been dragged hither, and begged his treacherous mistress, who had followed them, to explain. 

“ You will know it all soon enough,” said one of the ruffians, as he fastened a rope around the 
prince’s legs ; another of the villains then pulled up the rope, which passed through a block near 
the ceiling, and the ill-fated youth was suspended with his head downwards, and his back against 
the wall. A third ruffian then began to sharpen a long butcher's knife on a grindstone, which was 
turned by the fourth. While this was going on, the prince sorrowfully entreated Wilhelmine, who 
stood observing the process, to tell him why he was treated in this manner. A smile of contempt 
was all the answer she vouchsafed to his queries. At this moment, Wilhelmine’s two little bro- 
thers, Tommy and James, came in to see the fun; for boys always like to be where there is any 
mischief going on. ‘Tommy urged the fellow who was grinding the knife to make haste, and Jem- 
my was so impatient, that he seized a cleaver, and was about to perform the operation himself, when 
his sister called on him to forbear, lest he should spoil the meat with his clumsy hacking, 

At length, the knife being deemed sharp enough, the wretch who held it, coolly whistling some 
horrible Dutch waltz, approached the prince, and was about to draw the edge of the instrument 
across his throat. . 

“Hold, one moment!” cried prince Puckenick, in a tone of the deepest horror, “Oh,” he pite- 
ously exclaimed to Wilhelmine, “ wili you not save me !—can you see me butchered in this most 
cruel and causeless manner ?” 

“ Why,” said Wilhelmine, with a sneering laugh, “I merely wish to eat a piece of your heart; 
and as you just now told me that it was all my own, you surely cannot blame me for using it ac- 
cording to my fancy.” 

A few faint struggles marked the last moments of the unhappy prinee, and in less than two hours 
the robbers were feasting on his remains ! 

On account of the dangerous condition of the forests through which the young prince had de— 
signed to pass, he had commenced his journey under the protection of a large troop of horse; but, 
being naturally of an adventurous temper, he had that day spurred up his quadruped, and ridderr 
some leagues in advance of his guard. The latter, however, had reached the spot where the prince 
had met with Wilhelmine, just about the time when the body of the prince, disjointed and reeking 
from the caldron, was placed upon the tables in the great hall of the castle. Thirty robbers sat down 
to the repast ; many were the songs and the jests which resounded through the apartment, as the 
diabolical company prolonged their merriment. The count, the countess, and their daughter joined 
heartily in the mirth, which was shortly to meet with a fearful interruption. 

The prince’s guard soon discovered by the tracks what route their young master had taken, and, 
unsuspicious of any foul play, the whole troop, consisting of fifty armed men, arrived at the castle 
while the outlaws were in the zenith of their hilarity. The latter were taken completely by sur- 
prise, when the guard entered the room, and inquired for prince Puckenick. ‘They were informed 
that the prince had proceeded on his journey about half an hour before their arrival. 

“ We have come in good time,” said the captain of the guard, to Count Rogueinvalt ; “ in good 
time to claim your hospitality ; but the number of your guests is already so large, that we fear we 
shall tax your kindness by availing ourselves of your entertainment.” 

So saying, the captain and his troop, without waiting for an invitation, seated themselves on the 
forms or benches which the robbers had just relinquished. The countess affected great affability to 
her unexpected guests. While the feast was in progress, Rogueinvalt ordered in a large demijohn 
of wine, which was impregnated with a deadly poison. This was distributed freely among the sol- 
diers, so that each soon drank a sufficient quantity to make his death inevitable. 

“This is excellent veal,” said the captain of the guard, as he greedily swallowed slice after slice 
of the prince’s body. 

“ No wonder at that,” answered Count Rogueinvalt, with a demoniac leer, “doubtless the calf 
was well pastured.” 

“ Gracious mercy!” exclaimed one of the guard, as he put his fork into the dish and drew forth a 
human hand. At this exclamation, all eyes were turned on the person who made it, and the latter 
held the hand up on his fork, in full view of the company. 
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« What is the meaning of this ?” said the captain of the guard, in a faltering voice, “ have we got 
among anthropophagi ?” Then, as if stung by a sudden suspicion, heturned to the Count, and said 
severely, “ Whose hand is this?” 

The Count made no reply. Rising from his seat, the captain ordered the castle to be searched. 
In a short time, the clothes of the murdered prince were found, dabbled in blood and stripped of all 
their valuable ornaments, A servant of the Count was seized and ordered to confess all that he 
knew relative to the murder, which was now reasonably suspected. At first the man refused to make 
any acknowledgment, and the captain of the guard ordered him to the court yard, to be put to the 
rack. When his finger and toe nails had been torn off with pinchers, and the soldiers were pro- 
ceeding to apply thumb-screws, the wretch requested them to forbear ; and he then made a full oon- 
fession of his own and his master’s guilt. 

In the meanwhile, the robbers and the remaining servants had fortified themselves in the hall, and 
it was some hours before the guard could succeed in dislodging them. At length, however, they 
were routed, and the whole of them put to death. But no sooner was this punishment inflicted than 
the avengers themselves began to feel the effects of the poison they had taken, and the whole troop 

dead almost simultaneously. 

The Count, his wife and children, had hid themselves in some back building, and so escaped. 
The nerves of the Countess, however, were so much shocked by the fright she had received, that 
she died that night in a fit of hysterics. The two boys entered the banquet room the next morning, 
and stealthily drank some wine which had been left, not knowing that it contained poison ; so they 
died also, and now the Count and Wilhelmine were all that were left alive in the castle. 

Rogueinvalt, in the course of his nefarious practices, had amassed immense sums of money, and 
he now resolved to remove, with his daughter, to a distant part of Germany. From this time, the 
castle of Spukenswald was uninhabitable. Never was any place so terribly haunted before ; though 
all the old fashioned castles in Germany had the name of being haunted, more or less. Here it may 
be remarked that all antiquated buildings are especially liable to be infested with rats, cockroaches, 
ghosts, and other similar vermin. 

Well, we will leave the ghosts, rats, etc., in undisputed possession of this castle, and all the ap- 
purtenances thereof, for the space of about five years, while we conduct the reader to the town of 
Freyburg, and introduce him to a young gentleman of good family, called Herman Van Bogel. 
Christopher Van Bogel, the father of this young gentleman, was in reduced circumstances at the 
time of his death, as he was a younger son, but his elder brother, Baron Wiggensberg, inherited a 
large fortune ; and as he was childless, it was generally thought that Herman would be his heir. 
But the Baron had disappeared in an unaccountable manner, and had not been heard of for several 
years; so that it was unknown whether he was living or dead. Herman, whose hopes of future 
subsistence were centred in his uncle, had now but a frail dependence, as the Baron had most pio+ 
bably died intestate. 

Herman had become enamored of a charming young lady, Margaret Schemmerhorn, and he had 
the pleasure to find that his attachment was reciprocated. But, a short time before their union was 
to have been consummated, Herman’s affections were strangely alienated, and fastened on another 
object. This object was on Miss Dorothea Zieglendorfier, the daughter of a very wealthy gentle- 
man, who had lately become a resident in that neighborhood. Mr. Zieglendorfler lived in the great- 
est splendor; nothing could exceed the magnificence o! bis entertainments, and an air of unbounded 
opulence pervaded every part of his establishment. His daughter was superiatively handsome, and 
the effect of her charms was heightened by the richness of her dress, for her person was literally co- 
vered with jewels. Of course, she was very well qualified to strike the imagination of a young man 
in straitened pecuniary circumstances. But Herman was sagacious enough to discover that his.own 
equipments were not so likely to strike the imagination of Miss Zieglendorfler. However, there are 
few young men who do not see in themselves something likely to attract the favorable regard of 
young ladies, and indeed we must say, young ladies are seldom very fastidious. So Herman in- 
dulged many delicious hopes that his person and talents would make him acceptable in the eyes of 
Miss Zieglendorfter. 

He succeeded in becoming acquainted with the lady, for her father kept an open house, as he 
seemed ambitious of making a display of his wealth. Herman selected a moment which he deemed 
most propitious, and made an avowal of his passion; but she coolly replied that she “had no inten- 
tion whatever of getting married.” It was now the mere cast of a copper with Herman whether he 
should hang himself or persevere in his suit. The latter course seemed to be hopeless, and the for- 
mer offered no very inviting prospect. ‘Thus situated, he thought it advisable to counsel an old as- 
strologer who lived in a cave, about two leagues from Freyburg. To this course he was chiefly 
impelled by an admonition formerly given him by his father, concerning which more will be said 


It was late in the evening when Herman arrived at the door of the astrologer’s:cell. This cell 
had been délved from the rock, as it was said, by demons, constrained to play the part of stone-cut- 
ters by powerful incantations. These supernatural artizans had evidently performed their work in 
a workman-like manner, for the interior of the cave was spacious and commodious. The walls 
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were cleverly decorated with architectural ornaments. The astrologer sat on an iron chair; before 
him was a table of the same durable material, covered with parchments, full of strange figures and 
flourishes. He raised his head, as Herman entered, and regarded the youth with a stern and inquir- 
ing aspect. 

“Sir,” said Herman Van Bogel to the ancient wizard, “these were the last words of my dying 
father : ‘ When thou findest thyself, my son, in circumstances of the greatest peril and distress, go 
to the great master of cabalistic art, mine ever dear friend Shafner ; ask his advice, for he can assist 
thee when all human aid besides is powerless to render thee service. But, beware, my son ; trouble 
not the man of art on any slight and trivial oecasion,’” 

« And how dost thou heed thy father’s advice?” demanded the wizard, with a stern voice and 
angry countenanee. “ A childish affair of love brings thee to interrupt my studies, and squander 
that time, every moment of which is more valuable than the emperor’s treasury.” 

Pardon me,” responded the youth ; “ once in my life had I resolved to require thy counsel. Onee 
only shall Herman Van Bogel intrade on thy kindness. The time has come. Let me have the 
benefit of thy instructions now, or to-morrow I will not be living to renew the request.” 

« Thou hintest at self-destruction,” said Shafner. “'Thou wouldest have the madness, the impie- 
ty, the silly temerity, to commit suicide; and yet thou hast not the courage to win thy mistress, 
when nothing but courage is wanted for the attainment of that ebject.” 

“Reverend sage,” returned Herman, his cheek glowing and his eye flashing with indignation, 
«do thou name any means by which Dorothea Zieglendorffer may be won; and though expesed 
to all the powers of earth and hell, thou shalt see that I have courage to engage in the task.” 

« Listen, then, to this prophecy,” said Shafner, taking from a shelf a large volume, bound in black 
leather, which he opened and read as follows : 


« Who enters, at midnight, dread Spukenswald’s hall, 
And the talisman ring away shall bear, 
Though the sweetness of love may be chang’d into gall, 
Fulfill’d are his wishes, whatever they are.” 


« About sixty leagues hence, on the road to Fulda, you will find the castle spoken of in these 
verses. Any of the peasants in the vicinity can direct you to the spot. Your success depends en- 
tirely on your presence of mind and unbending courage. The least alarm, or even horror, at aught 
you behold may not only frustrate your wishes, but will place your life in imminent jeopardy, I 
must tell you no more now; if you obtain the ring, bring it to me, and I will give you farther in+ 
structions. If you fail, your immediate destruction is unavoidable.” 

Invigorated by hope, and burning with impatience, Herman took leave of the astrologer, The 
next morning, by break of day, he mounted his horse and proceeded on the route which Shafmer 
had indicated. On the evening of the fourta day he arrived at the neighborhood to which he had 
been directed. A light gleamed from the window of a small hovel. He was exhausted and fa+ 
tigued, and resolved to obtain some refreshment, if possible, before he entered the dreary grounds 
which surrounded the castle of Spukenswald. 

He alighted, rapped gently at the door of the wretched dwelling ; a voice within invited him to 
enter. On opening the door, he perceived an aged woman seated on a shattered chair, and reading 
by the light of a fir torch, placed in an iron candlestick by her side. 

“ Mother,” said Herman, “I am benighted, wearied, bewildered. Can you afford me a morsel of 
food, permit me to rest myself for an hour, and direct me to the castle of Spukenswald ?” 

The woman closed her book, and fixing her eyes on Herman, with an air of astonishment, re- 
peated, “ The castle of Spukenswald !” 

“ Ay, my good mother, that is my destination,” answered Herman. 

“The castle of Spukenswald lies northward, at the distance of two leagues,” said the old woman, 
“and surely, young man, thou art as ignorant of its character as of its location; for, to my knows 
ledge, human footsteps have not crossed the drawbridge of that castle for the last five years.” 

“Ts it uninhabited, then?” asked Herman. 

“ Uninhabited ! no,” replied the old woman ; “it is inhabited, but not by beings of this earth. 
But ere I relate the history of Spukenswald, refresh thyself with such provision as I can offer thee; 
and surely after thou hast heard what I have’to disclose, thou wilt abandon the design of entering 
or even approaching the castle.” 

“ Whatever may be the consequences,” said Herman, “I must go thither to night.” 

“T cannot think thou wilt be mad enough to do so,” said the old woman, as she placed some milk 
and brown bread on the board which served for a table, “ or be assurred,” she continued, “ thou wilt 
never return alive to speak of what thou hast seen.” 

“Come, then,” said Herman, as he began to partake heartily of the homely fare, “ come give us 
the history ; and see if thou canst make it sufficiently horrible to deter me from my purpose.” 

In compliance with this request, the old woman resumed her seat, and repeated to Herman the 
substance of what has already been related by us concerning Spukenswald castle. She concladed 
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her narrative with some appalling accounts of the present state of the old fabric—having derived her 
information from certain peasants who had ventured near the castle, in pursuit of strayed cattle, or 
for other urgent purposes. Herman laughed heartily at these tales, which he supposed to be mere 
fictions, and having rewarded the old woman liberally for her entertainment, he resumed his journey. 

As soon as he struck into the by-road which led to Spukenswald, he was impressed with the fact 
that few travellers had preceded him on that route for some years past. The bushes and weeds had 
grown up luxuriantly in the very centre of the way, and, in fact, it was only by the separation of the 
trees that the road could be distinguished. There was a faint moonlight, which, on such an occa- 
sion, is scarcely to be preferred to total darkness ; for, when objects are dimly perceived, imagination 
is apt enough to clothe them with something of the terrific. When Herman had approached, as 
he supposed, within a mile of the castle, he found himself on the edge of a piece of water, through 
which his road evidently passed. The stream was but three or four feet in its greatest depth, but 
there was something in the surrounding scenery which was more than gloomy and desolate, The 
shadows of the forest gave to the waters an appearance of Stygian blackness. The opposite bank 
of the rivulet presented no indication of a road, but the branchesof the trees seemed to be thickly 
interwoven and almost inpenetrable. Every thing now betokened hideous loneliness of the spot, 
and Herman felt, with what emotions we cannot say, that he was Alone in a place where no mortal 
but himself dared to tread. 

When he had crossed the stream, he found it impossible to proceed any farther on horseback, and 
he was under the necessity of fastening his beast in the wood, and following the scarcely percepti- 
ble path on foot. After toiling for half an hour through briars and bushes, he found himself at the 
drawbridge, and perceived, through the gateway, the gloomy and forbidding aspect of the ancient 
fortress. As soon as he entered the court-yard, a number of white objects, scattered over the ground, 
first attracted his attention. . On examination, these proved to be human skeletons. A slight and 
momentary shudder was the result of this discovery, but Herman, remembering what was at stake, 
repressed every feeling of dread, and walked boldly into the hall, the doors being all open. Seating 
himself on a broken bench, he began to deliberate on the next step which was proper to be taken. 
The moon had, by this time, thrown aside the cloudy veil she had worn in the carly part of the 
night, and shone forth with undiminished lustre. As the beams came through the large windows 
of the hall, Herman perceived that the floor was strewn with skeletons, in the same manner as the 
court-yard. 

While he was meditating on this strange state of affairs, he was astounded by hearing a loud clear 
voice, which seemed to come from the battlements above, utter the words, “ Past twelve o'clock, and 
all’s well.” At this signal, the whole posse of skeletons suddenly started from their :ecumbent pos- 
tures, and began to perambulate the hall with as much apparent indifference as visiters promenade 
at the hotel of a fashionable watering-place. Herman sat in a recess of the apartment, and seemed 
to escape the observation of the spectral company. Bows and other gestures of salutation were fre- 
quently exchanged by the skeletons, as they walked through the room, but not a sound was heard, 
except the rattling of their bony feet on the stone pavement. After the lapse of a few minutes, a 
Jarge black box, fixed on truck wheels, moved spontaneously into the hall. Herman was puzzled 
to conceive what might be the use of this locomotive engine; but while he gazed intently upon it, 
two skeletons advanced and removed the pall with which it was covered. It was full of disjointed 
bones, skulls, ribs, vertebree, etc, etc.; the very bones, doubtless, from which Rogueinvalt and his as- 
sociates had formerly such delicate pickings. 

One of the moving anatomies then took a skull from the box and laid it on the floor, face up- 

wards. Then he took the spinal and cervical bones, and laid them so as to join the skull in a pro- 
per position—then came the ribs, the bones of the legs and feet, and so on, until the whole frame 
was completed. As soon as the skeleton on the floor became entire, up it jumped, cut a caper, and 
joined the others who were walking the hall. This process was repeated, until the bones of twenty 
or thirty defunct individuals were fitted together as cleverly as an expert cabinet-maker could set up 
a bed-stead. 
By the time this business was accomplished, the terrific voice from the battlements was again 
heard—“ Past one o’clock, and all’s well,” it said, though Herman began to think otherwise. At 
this sound, it was exeunt omnes with the spectres, who retired in Indian file, through a door which 
opened into another chamber of the castle. But it soon became evident that they retired merely to 
re-enter in a new dress, for Herman had barely time to rub his eyes before he observed a figure ad- 
vancing with a slow and measured pace. As it drew nearer he perceived that it was elothed in the 
usual costume of that period, but the face was deadly pale. It made a half circuit around the hall, 
and paused within a yard of the bench on which Herman sat; it then turned slowly, so as to face 
the young man, and, as it threw back its head, the astonished beholder saw that the throat was cut 
from ear to ear. The apparition then continued its walks around the room, and disappeared. No 
sooner had this figure vanished, than another entered, went through the same ceremonies, and dis- 
appeared in the same manner. Then came another, and another, and yet another; and, in fact, they 
continued to come, until Herman had numbered six corpse-like figures, all with their throats cut in 
the most horrible fashion. 
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The seventh now made his appearance; as soon as Herman threw his eyes on the ghastly coun- 
tenance, he recognized the features of his uncle, Baron Wigginsberg. ‘The phantom came nearer; 
every feature was distorted, as if by an agonizing death; the eyes protruded, the lips were drawn 
apart, so as to discover the long yellow teeth ; the hair and beard were seemingly clotted with blood, 
in short, the whole appearance was revolting in the extreme. The spectre had now arrived within 
a few feet of Herman’s bench, when the head was thrown backward, and the neck appeared to be 
almost scvored. The shrivelled skin shrunk from the terrible gash, and even by the light of the 
moon, the separated wind-pipe was discernible. The apparition raised its hand, as if to point at the 
wound, and Herman discovered a glittering ring on the attenuated finger. In the first moments of 
amazement at beholding this momental similitude of his uncle, Van Bogel’s powers of reflection 
were somewhat at fault; but when the figure began to move off, the necessity of obtaining the ring 
he had just beheld, and which he supposed to be the talisman, urged him to follow the spectre. 
When the latter came to the opposite side of the hail, it passed through a door, and proceeded 
along an extended passage, Herman still following. At the end of the passage was a large window, 
through which the rays of moonlight entering, were now intercepted in part by the retreating figure 
of the apparition, on which Herman kept his eyes fastened, until it seemed to sink through the floor. 
Herman followed hastily, and beheld in the pavement a deep chasm resembling a trap-door. To 
this chasm he could discover no bottom, and no steps to enable him to descend. One moment he 
gave to reflection, and believing the place could not be very deep, he leaped down and was precipi- 
tated into a miry dungeon, totally dark, and filled with the stench of putrid animal matter. 

On recovering from the shock of his fall, he endeavored to catch a glimpse of the object which 
had led him to this subterraneous den ; but the gloom of Erebus surrounded him, and nothing was 
visible except the darkness, The hissings of serpents now assailed his ears, and he began to muse 
on the probability of being obliged to pass the remainder of a short life in these dreary vaults, when 
he felt something coil itself around his legs. He soon found himself in the grasp of a serpent of 
prodigious size, the compression of whose folds became tighter and tigher, until the bones of his legs 
actually cracked by the severity of the constriction. One moment more and he would have been 
rendered helpless in the embrace of his enemy, but Herman, with great presence of mind, drew his 
knife and lacerated the reptile so vigorously that its coils were relaxed, and the youth extricated 
himself without having receiv@d any serious injury. He now observed a dim, phosphorescent light 
at some distance, and endeavored to walk towards it, but at almost every step he felt a reptile writh- 
ing beneath his feet. Probably his long heavy Dutch boots were all that preserved his life. The 
pale, blueish flickering gleam which directed him, seemed to evade his pursuit, and he began to be 
more and more surprised at the extent ofthe dungeon. At length he reached a flight of steps, and 
ascending to the top, he, with great difficulty, forced up a heavy trap-door, and emerging from the 
darkness, found himself in a square room, feebly lighted in a most extraordinary manner, Balls of 
sulphurous fire were rolling and crackling over the pavements, and he presently ascertained that 
about half a dozen skeletons were amusing themselves with a game of foot ball. Herman crept up 
softly into the room, while the unearthly players kept the fiery balls moving with astonishing velo- 
city. It may be believed that Van Bogel’s stay in this apartment was very short; he threaded his 
way among the eager sportsmen, (if we may so call them) found the door, took French leave, and 
departed. He was again in the long passage formerly mentioned, and from thence he reached the 
hall with little difficulty. 

A skeleton band was again parading the hall of the castle, as Herman entered; but he had now 
become pretty well accustomed to these gentry, and was so little embarrassed by their presence, that 
he walked through the various groups to his former seat with perfect unconcern. As soon as he 
_was seated, one of the phantoms approached, and holding up his hand, with a gesture of menace or 
reproof, Herman again beheld the ring which had caused him so much trouble. It seemed that the 
ghost of Baron Wiggensberg had laid aside the dress it had lately worn, and now appeared in the 
naked majesty of bones, for Herman could not doubt that this was the skeleton of his uncle. 

From that moment Herman’s eyes were fastened on this skeleton, until the voice of the ghostly 
sentinel on the battlements announced that it was “ past three o’clock.” At that sound, every spec- 
tre glided to the spot it had formerly occupied on the floor of the hall, or in the court-yaid, diopped 
to the earth, and lay as motionless as when Herman first beheld them on his entrance. They who 
had occupied the box leaped into it, one by one, and fell disjointed as before. Among the latter 
Van Bogel descried the spectre of the ring, and nerving himself for a desperate purpose, he advanced 
to the box, just as it began to recede. In another instant he had seized the moving sepulchre, and 
was diagged violently for some distance, when, losing his presence of mind, he relinquished his 
grasp and fell senseless on the pavement. 

When Herman returned to consciousness, he found himsclf in a narrow and damp apartment, 
into which a feeble glimmer of moonlight was admitted from the top. Having now lost all traces 
of the ring, he supposed his design to be frustrated, and prepared, with a heavy heart, to leave the 
place. But, on examination, he found that the iron door, through which he had probably entered, 
was closed and fastened, and he soon despaired of making an egress in that way. While groping 
about the walls, he discovered an arch way, four feet and a half high, which mere necessity induced 
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him to explore. The bottom of this passage was of soft clay, which made his progress very toil- 
some, and, as the place was totally dark, he was obliged to be guided by the sense of feeling only. 
After plodding onwards, as he supposed, for about a hundred yards, he reached another apartment, 
to which no light could find entrance, and the confined air or vapor of the dungeon made respiration 
almost impossible. 

While he stood in doubt what course to pursue, he felt the fleshless hand of a skeleton touch his 
face. Thinking this might be the hand with the ring, he catched at it hastily, but, to his great dis- 
appointment, he found it was only the bones of a hand and arm, which had, for some purpose or 
other, been suspended from the ceiling by a string. Proeceding a little farther, he stumbled over 
something which he at first took to be a pile of oyster shells, but he soon ascertained that they also 
were human bones. A few steps more brought him within reach of something which he rapturous- 
ly discovered to be the very box which had lately eluded his grasp. Greatly encouraged at this, he 
began to take out the bones, one by one, carefully feeling every hand, until he found the one which 
held the invaluable ring. With emotions not to be conceived, he placed this jewel on his finger, 
and again attempted to find a way out from the dungeon. ‘An hour passed away ere he had found 
a low tunnel in one of the walls, through which he could scarcely creep on his hands and knees, 
For fully fifteen minutes he struggled along in this manner, the top of the low passage rubbing the 
skin from his back at every pace, and soon he encountered a stench of the most horrible nature. 
However, love and hope urged him forward, and, in a few minutes more, he plunged into a depo- 
sitory of filth, near the outer wall of the castle. It was another quarter of an hour before he could 
extricate himself, and recover his breath ; and he afterwards said that this was the most terrible part 
of the whole adventure. Still he hailed it as an omen of future good fortune, and so sealed the wall 
with a heart full of joyful anticipations. 

Well, the ring was gained, and four days after Herman again stood in the presence of the astto- 


oger. 

« My son,” said Shafner, examining the ring, “thou hast done well; even better, perhaps, than 
thou thinkest. Now then for thy reward. Take this ring, show it to thy mistress and her father, 
and boldly demand her hand in marriage. Both will immediately consent ; but, before the nuptials 
are consummated, be sure that thou returnest to me, and then the meaning of the prophecy shall be 
fully explained.” 

In accordance with these directions, Herman flew to the residence of Zieglendorffer. He found 
Dorothea and her father both in the drawing-room. 

«I have a remarkable ring here,” said Herman, as he displayed it to the view of father and daugh- 
ter. Dorothea turned very pale at the sight, and Mr, Zieglendorffer was unaccountably agitated. 
After some minutes of silence, Herman made known his desire to espouse Dorothea. 

« First tell me,” said Zieglendorffer, in an unsteady voice, “do you know the history of this 
ring sha 

“TI do,” said Herman, “I myself took it from the castle of Spukenswald. But enough of that 
for the present. Do you agree that I shall marry your daughter ?” 

“J do,” said Zieglendorffer. 

« And will the lady herself make no objections?” added Herman. 

« None,” answered Dorothea. 

«“ Then I am blessed beyond the lot of man,” cried Herman; “ and now tell me, when shall the 
marriage ceremony be performed!” - 

« When you think proper ; to-day—now, if you please,” answered Zieglendorffer. 

« Now let it be,” replied Herman ; “ let the village chaplain be sent for, and the indissoluble knot 

once be tied.” 

‘This request was complied with. Herman and Dorothea were united, and it was too late for re- 
pentance when Herman remembered his promise to Shafner to visit him again before the nuptials 
were consummated. To his great grief and amazement, he observed that the conduct of his bride 
indicated nothing but indifference, contempt, and even aversion, and her father scowled on him with 
the aspect of ademon. Such was his uneasiness of mind, that he resolved to proceed immediately 
to the cave of the astrologer, make a confession of his fault, and beg forgiveness. The confession 
was unnecessary. 

« Thoughtless young man,” said Shafner, as soon as Herman entered the cell, “ what hast thou 
done? Think thyself happy ifa severe punishment be not the conrequence of thy rashness. Know 
now that this ring was the property of thy uncle, Baron Wigginsl ‘g,who was murdered and his 
flesh devoured in the castle of Spukenswald. It is thy duty, first of afl things, to discover the mur- 
derers; and be assured, that until that be done, no domestic felicity shalt thou enjoy.” 

« But how may the murderers be discovered ?” said Herman, sadly. 

« By means of this ring,” answered Shafner; “ and know that those murderers now reside in 
Freyburg. Go immediately to the magistrates, and convey to them my request that all the inhabi- 
tants of the town may be summoned to the great council chamber without delay.” 

Herman obeyed, and such was the astrologer’s reputation that the magistrates readily complied 
with his request, however strange it might appear. 
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The magistrates of the town were seated on an elevated bench, and the people were all convened 
in their presence, when Shafner, the astrologer, entered. 

«TI have come,” said he, “ to accuse two persons of murder before this tribunal. But first let me 
relate a tale of horrors which these murderers fondly hoped was sealed from all mankind.” 

The astrologe: then recounted the attrocities which had been committed at the castle of Spukens- 
wald; and, among other things, stated that Baron Wigginsberg, having had occasion to travel, had 
called on him, and deposited his will, which he requested might be produced in case of his (the 
baron’s) death. Some time after, Shafner, by his art, ascertained that the Baron had been murder- 
ed. The astrologer farther said that he was now enabled to produce a talismanic ring, which had 
been the property of Wigginsberg, and which possessed the remarkable faculty of making known 
the persons by whom the Baron had been murdered. 

“This,” he continued, pointing at the ring on Herman’s finger, “this is the talisman. When 
it is touched by the Baron’s murderers, the white stone surrounded by diamonds will suddenly 
change to a blood-red color. Let each person present now touch the ring and observe the result.” 

Many were the persons who singly advanced and touched the ring, and no change was obseived. 
At length it was announced that all had submitted to this singular trial. 

« All!” repeated Shafner, “that is by no means the truth. I have not touched it; the magis- 
trates have not touched it, nor have Mr. Zieglendorffer and that young lady touched it.” As Shaf- 
ner said this, he brought his own finger in contact with the ring, and the magistrates followed his 
example. 

« Now,” said Herman, with a smile, as he presented the ring to his new father-in-law, “it is 
your turn to try this curious experiment.” 

The moment Zieglendorffer’s finger rested on the talisman, an exclamation of surprise bursted 
from every beholder ; the white stone immediately changed to a deep red, and continuing thus for 
a minute, resumed its former appearance. Then Dorothea, by order of the magistrates, touched the 
ring, and the same results were observed. 

“For your farther satisfaction,” said Shafner to the magistrates, “ I can bring the most indispu- 
table evidence to prove that these persons are Count Rogueinvalt and his daughter, Wilhelmine, 
who have sojourned among us under the assumed name of Zieglendorfler.” 

Rogueinvalt, alias Zieglendorffer, now began to laugh in a most discordant manner. 

“ You may save yourself the trouble of bringing evidence, Mr. Wizard,” said he, “ for to tell you 
the truth, I am tired of such a life as I have lately led; without a morsel of man’s flesh for five 
years, I have never enjoyed a meal since I left Spukenswald. And let me tell you, good inhabit- 
ants of Freyburg, that your fellow citizen, Baron Wigginsberg, made some rare messes for me and 
my jolly companions. The steaks were exquisite, the sirloin admirable! I'd be hung to-morrow, 
for the satisfaction of making one or two more such dinners.” 

“ His heart was spongy, Pa,” said Wilhelmine, “and not so good as that of Prince Puckenick.” 

“Puh! you are a dainty fool,” answered her father ; “ Prince Puckenick was a mere kickshaw. 
But a piece of a good solid old German Baron is the meat for my money.” 

Herman’s love for Dorothea or Wilhelmine was now converted into detestation, and he saw her 
and her wicked father led to execution without a sigh of regret. A priest attended on the culprits, 
but they could not be persuaded to repent of eating human flesh, for they declared that this was the 
only real pleasure they had ever enjoyed. 

“ But, though I cannot repent,” said Rogueinvalt, “I can make the church a present of forty 
thousand rix-dollars ; which, I suppose, will answer the same purpose.” 

The ecclesiastic scarcely knew what answer to make ; he could not declare repentance to be un- 
necessary, and he hated to refuse forty thousand rix dollars. So he took a middle course, and pro- 
mised Rogueinvalt that the church’s gratitude and prayers would certainly be due for sach a liberal 
donation. 

The prisoners were brought into the public square, and as their guilt was evident, their execution 
was ordered to be immediate. Ropes were fastened around their feet, and they were hung up in 
the way they had often suspended others ; and their throats were cut before the whole population, 
which was highly amused and edified by the spectacle. 

On inspecting Baron Wigginsberg’s will, which had been left with Shafner, Herman was found 
to be the inheritor of bath title and estate; and he was likewise adjudged to be entitled to all the 
treasures left by Count Rogueinvalt. Having so expeditiously become a widower, he renewed his 
addresses to Miss Margaret Schemmerhorn ; she forgave his little freak of inconstancy, and they 
were married. After which event, we do not find either of them mentioned in any authentic history. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BOB STUBBS: 


A MAN ABOUT TOWN! 


(Conticued from page 216.) 


CHAPTER IV 


Arrer my papa’s death, as he left no money, and only a little land, I put my estate into an auc- 

tioneer’s hands, and determined to amuse my solitude with a trip to some of our fashionable water- 
ing-places. My house was now a desert to me. I need not say how the departure of my dear pa- 
rent, and her children, left me sad and lonely. 
» Well, I had a little ready money, and, for the estate, expected a couple of thousand pounds. I 
had a good military-looking person; for though I had absolutely cut the old North-Bungays (in- 
deed, after my affair with Waters, Colone| Crow hinted to me, in the most friendly manner, that I 
had better resign), though I had left the army, I still retained the rank of Captain; knowing the 
advantages attendant upon that title, in a watering-place tour. 

Captain Stubbs became a great dandy at Cheltenham, Harrowgate, Bath, Leamington, and other 
places. I was a good whist and billiard-player; so much so, that in many of these towns, the peo- 
ple used to refuse, at last, to play with me, knowing how far I was their superior. Fancy, my sur- 
prise, about five years after the Portsmouth affair, when strolling one day up the High Street, in 
Leamington, my eyes lighted upon a young man, whom I remembered in a certain butcher's yard, 
and elsewhere—no other, in fact, than Dobble. He too, was dressed en militaire, with a frogged coat 
and spurs; and was walking with a showy-looking Jewish-faced, black-haired lady, glittering with 
chains and rings, with a green bonnet, and a bird of Paradise—a lilac shawl, a yellow gown, pink 
silk stockings, and light blue shoes. Thiee children, and a handsome footman, were walking be- 
hind her, and the party, not seeing me, entered the Royal Hotel together. 

I was known, myself, at the Royal, and calling one of the waiters, learned the names of the lady 
and gentleman. He was Captain Doble, the son of the rich army-clothier, Dobble (Dobble, Hob- 
ble, and Co., of Pall Mall);—the lady was a Mrs. Manasseh, widow of an American Jew, living 
quietly at Leamington with her children, but possessed of an immense property. There’s no use to 
give one’s self out to be an absolute pauper, so the fact is, that I myself, went everywhere with the 
character of a man of very large means. My father had died, leaving me immense sums of money, 
and landed estates—ah ! I was the gentleman then, the real gentleman, and every body was too hap- 
py to have me at table. 

Well, I came the next day, and left a card for Dobble, with a note :—he neither returned my visit 
nor answered my note. The day after, however, I met him with the widow, as before; and, going 
ap to him, very kindly seized him by the hand, and swore I was—as really was the case—charmed 
to see him. Dobble hung back, to my surprise, and I do believe the creature would have cut me, if 
he dared ; but I gave him a frown, and said— 

«“ What, Dobble, my boy, don’t you recollect old Stubbs, and our adventure with the butcher’s 
daughters, ha?” 

Dobble gave me a sickly kind of grin, and said, “ Oh! ah! yes! it is—yes! it is, I believe, Cap- 
tain Stubbs.” 

“ An old comrade, madam, of Captain Dobble’s, and one who has heard so much, and seen 80 
much, of your ladyship, that he must take the liberty of begging his friend to introduce him.” 

Dobble was obliged to take the hint; and Captain Stubbs was duly presented to Mrs. Manasseh; 
the lady was as gracious as possible: and when, at the end of the walk, we parted, she said, 
“she hoped Captain Dobble would bring me to her apartments that evening, where she expected a 
few friends.” Everybody, you see, knows everybody at Leamington ; and I, for my part, was well 
known as a retired officer of the army ; who, on his father’s death, had come into seven thousand a 
year. Dobble’s arrival had been subsequent to mine, but putting up, as he did, at the Royal Hotel, 
and dining at the ordinary there with the widow, he had made his acquaintance before I had. I 
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saw, however, that if I allowed him to talk about me, as he could, I should be compelled to give up 
all my hopes and pleasures at Leamington ; and so I determined to be short with him. As soon as 
the lady had gone into the hotel, my friend Dobble was for leaving me likewise ; but I stopped him 
and said, “ Mr. Dobble, I saw what you meant just now ; you wanted to cut me, because, forsooth, 
I did not choose to fight a duel at Portsmouth; now look you, Dobble, I am no hero, but I’m not 
such a coward as you—and you know it. You are a very different man to deal with from Waters; 
and I will fight this time.” 

Not, perhaps, that I would; but after the business of the butcher, I knew Dobble to be as great a 
coward as ever lived; and there never was any harm in threatening, for you know you are not 
obliged to stick to it afterwards. My words had their efiect upon Dobble, who stuttered, and looked 
red, and then declared he never had the slightest intention of passing me by ; so we became friends, 
and his mouth was stopped. 

He was very thick with the widow; but that lady had a very capacious heart, and there was a 
number of gentlemen who seemed equally smitten with her. “ Look at that Mrs. Manasseh,” said 
a gentleman (it was droll, he was a Jew, too), sitting at dinner by me; “ she is old, and ugly, and 
yet, because she has money, all the men are flinging themselves at her.” 

“ She has money, has she 1” 

* « Eighty thousand pounds, and twenty thousand for each of her children; I know it for a fact,” 
said the strange gentleman. “I am in the law, and we of our faith, you know, know pretty well 
what the great families amongst us are worth.” 

«“ Who was Mr. Manasseh ?” said I. 

« A man of enormous wealth—a tobacco-merchant— West Indies; a fellow of no birth, however; 
and who, between ourselves, married a woman that is not much better than she should be. My dear 
sir,” whispered he, “ she is always in love—now it is with that Captain Dobble ; last week it was 
somebody else—and it may be you next week, if—ha! ha! ha!—you are disposed to enter the lists. 
I wouldn’t, for my part, have the woman with twice her money.” 

What did it matter to me, whether the woman was good or not, provided she wasrich? My 
course was clear, I told Dobble all this gentleman had informed me, and, being a pretty good hand 
at making a story, I made the widow appear so bad, that the poor fellow was quite frightened, and 
fairly quitted the field. Ha! ha! I’m dashed if I did not make him believe that Mrs. Manasseh had 
murdered her last husband. 

I played my game so well, thanks to the information that my friend, the lawyer, had given me, 
that in a month, I had got the widow to show a most decided partiality for me; I sat by her at din- 
ner, I drank with her at the Wells—I rode with her, danced with her, and at a pic-nic to Kenil- 
worth, where we drank a great deal of champagne, I actually popped the question, and was accept- 
ed. In another month, Robert Stubbs, Esgq., led to the altar, Leah, widow of the late E, Manasseh, 
Esq., of St. Kitt’s! 

We drove up to London in her comfortable chariot ; the children and servants following in a post- 
chaise. I paid, of course, for everything ; and until our house, in Berkley Square, was painted, we 
stopped at Steven’s Hotel. 

My own estate had been sold, and the money was lying at a bank, in the city. Abut three days 
after our arrival, as we took our breakfast in the hotel, previous to a visit to Mrs. Stubbs’ banker, 
where certain little transfers were to be made—a gentleman was introduced, who, I saw at a glance, 
was of my wife’s persuasion. ; 

He looked at Mrs. Stubbs, and made a bow: “ Perhaps it will be convenient to you to pay this 
little bill, one hundred and fifty-two poundsh.” 

“ My love,” says she, “ will you pay this—itis a trifle which I had really forgotten.” “My soul,” 
said I, “I have really not the money in the house.” 

“ Vel, denn, Captain Stubbsh,” says he, “I must do my duty—and arrest you—here is the writ! 
Tom keep the door !”—My wife fainted—the children screamed, and I—fancy my condition, as I 
was obliged to march off to a spunging-house, along with a horrid sheriff’s officer ! 

I shall not describe my feelings, when I found myself in a cage in Cursitor-street, instead of that 
fine house in Berkley-square, which was to have been mine as the husband of Mrs. Manasseh. 
What a place !—in an odious, dismal street leading from Chancery Lane—a hideous Jew boy open- 
ed the second of three doors ; and shut it, when Mr. Nab and I (almost fainting) had entered ; then 
he opened the third door, and then I was introduced into a filthy place, called a coffee-room, which 
I exchanged for the solitary comfort of a little dingy back parlor, where I was left for a while to 
brood over my miserable fate. Fancy the change between this and Berkley-square! Was I, after 
all my pains, and cleverness, and perseverance, cheated at last? Had this Mrs. Manasseh been im- 
posing upon me, and were the words of the wretch I met at the table-d’hote at Leamington, only 
meant to mislead me and take me in? I determined to send for my wife, and know the whole truth. 
I saw at once that I had been the victim of an infernal plot, and that the carriage, the house in town, 
the West India fortune, were only so many lies which I had blindly believed. It was true the debt 
was but a hundred and fifty pounds: and I had two thousand at my bankers. But was the loss of 
her £80,000 nothing? Was the destruction of my hopes nothing 1—The accursed addition to my 
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family of a Jewish wife, and three Jewish children, nothing? And all these I was to support out 
of my two thousand pounds. I had better have stopped at home, with my mamma and sisters, who 
produced me eighty pounds a year. 

I had a furious interview with Mrs. Stubbs; and when I had charged her, the base wretch! with 
cheating me, like a brazen serpent, as she was, she flung back the cheat in my teeth, and swore I 
had swindled her. Why did I marry her, when she might have had twenty others? She only took 
me, she said, because I had twenty thousand pounds, I had said I possessed that sum ; but in love, 
you know, and war, all’s fair. 

We parted quite as angrily as we met; and I cordially vowed that when I had paid the debt into 
which I had been swindled by her, | would take my two thousand pounds, and depart to some desert 
island, and never see her more, or any of her Israelitish blood. There was no use in remaining in the 
spunging-house (for I knew there was such things as detainers, and that where Mrs, Stubbs owed 
a hundred pounds, she might owe a thousand), so I sent for Mr. Nab, and tendering him a cheque 
for a hundred and fifty pounds, and his costs, requested to be let out forthwith. “Here, fellow,” 
said I, “ is a cheque on Child’s for your paltry sum.” 

“ It may be a sheck on Shild’s,” says Mr. Nab, “ but I should be a baby to let you out on such 
@ paper as dat.” 

« Well,” said I, « Child’s is but a step from this; you may go and get the cash—just giving me 
an acknowledgment.” 

Nab drew out the acknowledgment with great punetuality, and set off for the bankers, whilst I 
prepared myself for departure from this abominable prison. 

He smiled as he came in. “ Well,” said I, “ you have touched your money; and now, I must 
tell you, that you are the most infernal rogue and extortioner I ever met with.” 

“O no, Misther Stubbsh,” says he, grinning still, “dere is som greater roag dan me—mosh 

” 


“ Fellow,” says I, « don’t stand grinning before a gentleman; but give me my hat and cloak, and 
let me leave your filthy den.” 

“ Shtop, Sthubbsh,” says he, not even Mistering me this time, “ here ish a letter, vich you had 
better read.” 

I opened the letter: something fell to the ground—it was my cheque. 

The letter ran thus: “ Messrs. Child and Co, present their compliments to Captain Stubbs, and 
regret that they have been obliged to refuse payment of the enclosed, having been served this day 
with an attachment by Messis. Solomonson and Co., which compels them to retain Captain Stubb’s 
balance of £2010 11s. 6d. until the decision of the suit of Solomonson v. Stubbs. Fleet Street.” 

«“ You see,” says Mr. Nab, as I read this dreadful letter, “ you see, Shtubbsh, dere vas two 
debts—a little von, and a big von. So dey arrested you for de little von, and attashed your money 
for de big ven.” 

. . * > . . * * * * 

Don’t laugh at me for telling this story ; if you knew what tears are blotting over the paper as I 
write it; if you knew that for weeks after I was more like a madman than a sane man—a madman 
in the Fleet Prison, where I went, instead to the desert island. What had I done to deserve it? 
Hadn’t I always kept an eye to the main chance? Hadn’t I lived economically, and not like other 
young men? Had I ever been known to squander or give away asingle penny? No! I can lay 
my hand upon my heart, and, thank Heaven, say No! Why, why was I punished so? 

Let me conclude this miserable history. Seven months—my wife saw me once or twice, and 
then dropped me altogether—I remained in that fatal place. I wrote to my dear mamma, begging 
her to sell her furniture, but got no answer. All my old friends turned their backs upon me. My 
action went against me—I had not a penny to defend it. Solomonson proved my wife’s debt, and 
seized my two thousand pounds. As for the detainer against me, I was obliged to go through the 
court for the relief of insolvent debtors. I passed through it, and came out a beggar. But, fancy 
the malice of that wicked Stiffelkind ; he appeared in court as my creditor for £3, with sixteen years’ 
interest, at five per cent., for a parr or Top Boots, The old thief produced them in court, and 
the whole story—Lord Cornwallis, the detection, the pumping, and all. 

Commissioner Dubobwig was very funny about it. “So Doctor Swishtail would not pay you for 
your boots, eh, Mr. Stiffelkind ?” 

“ No; he said, ven I asked him for payment, dey was ordered by a yong boy, and I ouglhit to have 
gone to his schoolmaster.” 

« What, then, you came on a bootless errand, aye, sit?” (A laugh.) 

“ Bootless! no sare, I brought de boots back vid me ; how de devil else could I show dem to you.” 
(Another laugh.) 

«“ You’ve never soled ’em since, Mr. Tickleshins ?” 

“T never would sell dem; I svore I never vood, on porpus to be revenged on dat Stobbs.” 

« What, your wound has never been /ealed, eh ?” 

“Vat do you mean vid your bootless errants, and your soling and healing? I tell you I have 
done vat I svore to do; I have exposed him at school, I have broak off a marriage for lim, ven he 
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vould have had tventy tousand pound, and now I have showed him up in a court of justice; dat is 
vat I dve done, and dat’s enough.” And then the old wretch went down, whilst everybody was 
giggling and staring at poor me—as if I was not miserable enough already. 

« This seems the dearest pair of boots you ever had in your life, Mr. Stubbs,” said Commissioner 
Dubobwig very archly, and then he began to inquire about the rest of my misfortunes. 

In the fullness of my heart I told him the whole of them ; how Mr. Solomonson the attorney had 
recommended me to the rich widow, Mrs. Manasseh, who had fifty thousand pounds, and an 
estate in the West Indies. How I was married, and arrested on coming to town, and cast in an 
action for two thousand pounds, brought against me by this very Solomonson for my wife’s debts. 

“ Stop,” says a lawyer in the court, “Is this woman a showy black-haired woman, with one eye? 
very often drunk, with three children—Solomonson, short, with red hair ?” 

“ Exactly so,” says I, with tears in my eyes. 

“That woman has married three men within the last two years. One in Ireland, and one at 
Bath. A Solomonson is, I believe, her husband, and they both are off for America ten days ago.” 


“ But why did you not keep your £2000?” said the lawyer. 


« Sir, they attached it.” 


“QO! well, we may pass you; you have been unlucky, Mr. Stubbs, but it scems as if the biter 


had been bit in this affair.” 


« No,” said Mr. Dubobwig, “ Mr. Stubbs is the victim of a raTan arTacHuMENT.” 


[To be coneluded in the next number. ] 


TO 2 DTETFTER BEAL. 


BY J. Ee. DAW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tov that dost bind the human thought 
In foolscap, post, or hot-pressed Bath, 
That settest prying eyes at naught, 
That seals the notes of love and wrath, 
Thou many colored little thing, 
Thou art o’er all epistles, king. 


From the high crests and coats of arms 
That ride the backs of lordly scrawls, 

To the pierced hearts and other charms 
That lovers rise, when Cupid calls ; 

Thou holdest still thy treasure true 

In court despatch and billet doux. 


Without thee love would silent die ; 

Without thee seandal’s tongue would cease ; 
Without thee, the unblushing lie 

Would wound no more our bosom’s peace. 
Without thee, friends would write no. more 
To friends upon a distant shore. 


Thy colors whisper grief or joy, 
Thy. symbols speak of love or hate; 
The lass, that face to face seems coy, 
By thee repents, before tuo late. 
And spendthrift heirs with joy behold 
In thy black face their father’s gold. 


The young wife kisses thee in love ; 
The miser cuts thee off to keep; 

The school miss eyes thy cooing dove, 
And sees thy love torch in her sleep. 





The warrior hails thy lifted sword, 
And litle Jonahs kiss thy gourd. 


The pardoned marks thy form of state, 

And bathes with tears the eagle’s wings ; 
The statesman scans thy crown of weight, 
And bows before the stamp of kings ; 
The Templar marks thy cross of red, 

And o’er it bends his mystic head. 


The patentee admires thy wheels, 

And ploughs and churns, and water looms; 
The postman scans thy courser’s heels, 

And placemen mark thy hickory brooms. 
The admiral eyes try anchor’s foul, 
While gladdened wisdom greets thy owl. 


The merchant marks thy cotton bales, 
And views thy laden fleets with pride ; 
The farmer eyes thy lifted flails— 
The painter sees how Raphael died ; 
The poet views Parnassus’ peaks, 
And Welchmen shed their tears o’er leaks. 


The Scotchman views thy highland glen, 
And sees the kilted piper there; 
The writer marks his favorite pen, 
The Russian greets the grizzly bear, 
The ragged loafer charms the Jew, 


«While huntsmen sean the chase’ halloo. 


Marelt, 1839, 
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CHINA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAYY.” 


No, II. 


We resume, and shall conclude in the present number, our notice of Mr. Dunn’s Chinese col- 
lection. We have described, individually and at length, several of the figures in the collection ; we 
propose to despatch the remaining ones in a somewhat more summary manner. Of these, there are 
altogether about eighty, though, for want of room, not more than fifty have as yet been displayed. 
They are all likenesses, and many were recognised as the representatives of familiar faces, by per- 
sons formerly resident in China. They are carefully executed by a native artist, who spent several 
years in perfecting them. The material is a peculiar species of clay, found in the country, and ad- 
mirably adapted for modelling. The faces and hands are colored after nature, the heads are mount- 
ed with hair, they are clothed in costumes of native manufacture, some of which were purchased at 
an enormous expense, and the effect of the whole is to convey to us a vivid and accurate idea of 
the dresses of the different classes of Chinese, the general contour and expression of their features, and 
many of their peculiar habits, fashions, manners, labors, and recreations. They have been admira- 
bly grouped by the judicious proprietor, whose taste in arranging has been shown to be fully equal 
to his diligence and perseverance in collecting. We have a group of literati, another of fashionable 
beauties, a third of theatrical characters, and so on. But what, in this department of the collection, 
pleases our fancy best, and appears to us most spirited and life-like, is the scene in the silk mercer’s 
shop, in the north-east corner of the saloon. In this case there is a table with six legs, such as is 
in common use in China, differing scarcely at all from those used a hundred years ago in England 
and this country. Between the silk man’s establishment and the pavilion described in our last 
number, we have a specimen of a Canton street, with a palanquin and bearers. This is the only 
kind of carriage known in China, and it is used by all who can aflord the necessary expense. No 
other kind of vehicle could be employed, as the average width of the streets is not more than four 
or five feet. 

We have, in the collection of figures, specimens of almost all classes of Chinese, from the lordly 
mandarin to the humble cooley, from the delicate female, clad in garments stiff with gold, to the 
sturdy boatwoman, differing but-tittle from the other sex either in dress or appearance. Yet the 
similarity of features and expression, running through all ranks and conditions, will strike every 
beholder. High cheek bones, flat noses, small eyes, a yellowish complexion, and a rather languid, 
heavy cast of countenance, are the general chsracteristics. Nevertheless, the faces of the ladies of 
rank are rather pretty than otherwise, and there is in the collection a painted miniature likeness of 
a distinguished Chinese belle, whose beauty is of the highest order, and who, in that respect, would 
be a match for any “ bright particular star” in our own fashionable circles. Chinese ideas of beauty 
differ, however, essentially from ours. Corpulency in men, and small feet in women, are held to 
be necessary conditions of it. The dresses of ladies of the higher classes are exceedingly rich and 
costly ; and they are as modest and becoming as they are elegant. They are cut high in the neck, 
and are sufficiently loose and flowing to conceal the contour of the person. A display of the shape, 
and such an exposure of the bosom as is common in Europe and America, would be regarded by 
them as a shocking offence aguinst modesty. Every one will be struck with the quantity and ele- 
gance of the embrvidery on the dresses of both men and women of the higher ranks. In this art 
the Chinese excel all other nations, and it is one of the most productive branches of industry pur- 
sued by them. Women sometimes earn by it twenty, and even twenty-five dollars a month. Males, 
as well as females, pursue this occupation. The beauty of the silks in this collection will not fail 
to attract notice, and it confirms what we see stated in books, that the Chinese keep their finest silk 
fabrics for home use. 

Next to the modelled figures, we are most interested in the native paintings collected by Mr. 
Dunn. These are very numerous, and embrace a great variety of subjects. An attentive exami- 
nation of this department will correct several erroneous impressions current among us respecting 
the deficiency of the Chinese in the art of painting. It has been generally supposed that Chinese 
painters could not manage perspective at all. This, however, is a great mistake, as an inspection 
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of several of their pictures abundantly shows. We do not mean to compare Chinese paintings 
with the works of European masters, or the productions of our own artists, for the purpose of claim- 
ing equality for them. This would be preposterous. All we desire is to render justice where it has 
been hitherto denied. We do not exaggerate the truth, when we assert that many of the paintings 
in Mr. Dunn’s collection are highly respectable as works of art, and some of them would not dis- 
credit our own eminent artists. There is one large landscape painting of very high merit, and se- 
veral miniature likenesses, finished with the most elaborate care, and in very beautiful style. In 
the representation of single objects, as birds, fishes, flowers, etc., the Chinese certainly excel. Their 
drawings are uncommonly accurate, and their coloring brilliant and natural. In shading, it must 
be confessed, they are not adepts, and they positively object to the introduction of shadows into pic- 
tures, So little do they understand or appreciate this branch of the art, that, when one of the Bri- 
tish embassies exhibited some admirable portraits, painted by master artists, and sent as presents to 
the emperor, the great mandarins inquired whether the originals had the two sides of their faces of 
different colors. 

But it is not as works of art merely, or mainly, that we are interested in the pictures in Mr. 
Dunn’s collection. There is another respect in which they are more instructive. They give us a 
lively idea of Chinese towns and country scenery, and afford no little insight into the manners, cus- 
toms, labors, inventions, tastes, arts, religious rites, and manifold usages and civilization of that re- 
mote people. They are, in short, a mirror of Chinese life, presenting it graphically to our view in 
its multiform phases, and leavirg a clear and indelible impression of it upon the memory. We have, 
for example, well executed views of Canton, Whampoa, Macao, Honan, the Bocca Tigris, etc. 
These give us a distinct idea of what kind of cities they dwell in, and especially of that singular 
phasis of Chinese life—river habitation. We have likewise a series of pictures representing all 
the processes of tea-curing. Various other kinds of labor, the interior of their houses, the costumes 
of all classes, from the emperor downward, articles of furniture, machines of divers sorts, boats of 
every description, temples and pagodas, are all faithfully portrayed. 

Several cases are filled with specimens of the Chinese porcelain, These are exceedingly numer- 
ons, various, and beautiful. They are of all sizes, from the enormous bowl, large enough to hold 
mint julep for half a county of Virginians, to the tiny tea cup fit only for a fairy’s use—from the 
magnificent vase to the delicate snuff bottle ; and the variety of shapes and outward adornings is as 
great as the sizes. ‘There are some specimens five hundred years old. Antiques are held in high 
esteem by the natives, and enormous prices are sometimes paid for rare specimens. The porcelain 
department contains a few vases, the exterior surfaces of which are covered with innumerable cracks, 
running in all directions, but not penetrating far enough to injure the fabric. These cracks were 
from design, and took place in the burning; but the art of producing them has been lost. There 
ure several thousand pieces in this department alone, and no pains or expense were spared in pro- 
curing the best specimens of every kind of article manufactured. There are articles here which 
are new to our oldest China merchants, and excite their highest admiration. The list embraces a 
great variety of vases, China seats, flower pots, fish ponds, pipe-stands, jars, tile-work, screens, and 
services of various kinds. Many of the articles gathered here, which add greatly to the interest and 
beauty of the display, are unknown in commerce. 

The collection contains accurate models of all the different kinds of boats seen upon Chinese 
waters, except the junk, an exact representation of which appears among the paintings on the screen 
which separates the vestibule from the saloon. The Chinese display much taste and ingenuity in 
their river craft, but their junks are as cumbrous and unwieldy as any thing could well be. They 
are by no means bold or expert navigators. They creep along the coast, or stretch from headland 
to headland, but never, if they can help it, venture out of sight of land. There sailors are extreme- 
ly superstitious and degraded, and there is scarcely the semblance of discipline on board their trading 
junks, But while such is the clumsy construction of their trading and war vessels, and such the 
want of skill in navigating them, the river boats, of which there is a great variety, are well con- 
trived, neat, commodious, and dexterously managed. The most showy of these is the flower boat. 
This may well be called a floating palace. It is richly carved and gilded, and is as gay as a bride 
decked for her espousals. It is much used by parties of pleasure, by the higher mandarins, and by 
a less reputable class of persons. We have also three models of canal boats, the same that have 
been in use for several hundred years, and a specimen of the san-pan, or house boat where such 
multitudes of Chinese are born and spend their whole lives. It is computed by Bridgman that there 
are eighty-four thousand of these on the Cantun river, in the immediate vicinity of the city, which, 
estimating the occupants at an average of only three, would give a total river population of two 
hundred and fifty-two thousand souls, It would be impossible to navigate in such a crowd of boats, 
were they not arranged in streets, like the houses of a city. Another circumstance which prevents 
jostlings and confusion, is that the boats are almost always propelled by sculling instead of rowing. 
The peaceable dispositions of the people have a similar tendency. A peculiarity of Chinese rudders 
is, that they are universally perforated with holes. Why this is done, or what good purpose it an- 
swers, would be a subject of guessing fit for the wits of a Yankee. The junks have all two huge eyes 
painted on the two sides of the bows. If a Chinaman is asked the reason of this, his reply is— 
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« Have eye, can see; can see, can saavez: No have eye, no can see; no can seé, No can saavez.” 

There are several models of bridges in the collection. The originals are of granite, and the work- 
manship very beautiful. ‘The arches are constructed upon true scientific principles, notwithstand- 
img that the bridges have been built many hundred years. They are for foot passengers only, as 
carriages are unknown in the country. The models of pagodas give us a lively idea of that singu- 
lar class of buildings. They are connected with the worship of Fo, or Budha, and are always either 
Nine or seven stories in height. They appear in almost every Chinese landscape, of which gene- 
tally they form the most striking and picturesque objects, They are now, for the most part, in a 
dilapidated state, as Budhaism is fast waning in China. They are always built on elevated sites, and 
make excellent look-out places; and they are well adapted for the transmission of telegraphic dis- 
patches. Whether they will ever be used for such a purpose depends upon an imprebable but in- 
dispensable prior condition, viz: an almost total change in the genius and habits of the Chinese 


The models of summer houses, of which there are some half dozen, are interesting objects. They 
show a considerable variety in the style of structure. Some of them are two stories high, though 
this, in the originals, is not common. They are rather elegant and tasteful edifices, and, in a hot 
climate, must form delightful summer lounges. The form of the roofs will attfact notice. They 
ate not flat surfaces, but slightly concave, representing the curve which a cord stretched between 
two points would describe. This singular form is, with great probability, supposed to have been 
borrowed from the tents used in the infancy of the nation. 

The collection embraces numerous implements of different kinds, agricultural, mechanical, ete, 
We have an itinerant barber, shcemaker, and blacksmith—each with all the instruments and appli- 
ances of his craft, and each forming a novel and interesting study. The blacksmith has a portable 
furnace and bellows, and plies his art in the open street, as do also both the others. His bellows is 
carious, being a cylindrical blowpipe, worked with a piston, and so contrived as to keep the blast of 
air continuous. ‘I'he barber is the representative of a large class in China. Nobody shaves himself 
there, as the head is ineluded in the operation. Hence the throngs of tonsors that crowd the streets 
of every town. ‘There are no less than seven thousand three hundred in Canton alone. The func- 
tions of barber cannot be exercised without a special license from government. They are all ambu- 
latory, carrying a stool with a case of drawers, and a small furnace with a basin. The razor is 
clumsy in appearance, but is sai to shave very well. ‘The agricultural implements include ploughs, 
harrows, rakes, hoes, forks, axes, shovels spades, ete. Carpenter’s and cabinet maker’s tools, musi- 
eal instruments of various kinds, metallic mirrors, pots, kettles, and other cooking utensils, flat-irons, 
mouse-traps, gongs, bells, etc. ete. add to the value of this part of the collection. 

The specimens of Chinese manufactures collected by Mr. Dunn, are extremely diversified in kind, 
and many of them of exquisite beauty. We have already noticed the porcelain department. The 
samples of lackered Wrre are also numerous and interesting. Among them are some boxes and 
stands of rare elegance: The lackered manufactures of the Chinese are well known, and, though 
not equal to those of Japan, they are yet extremely beautiful. The varnish is obtained from the 
tsie-shoo, a species of rhus, from which it distils like gum. It is highly poisonous in a liquid state, 
and great caution is used both by those who collect and those who work in it, to guard against its 
obnoxious qualities. 

The articles of furniture, of which there are many specimens, form an interesting class of manu- 
factures. We have noticed them to some extent in a former number, The chairs, tables, and book 
oases, are of a dark colored wood, resembling somewhat our rose wood. ‘The former are massive 
and of large dimensions, The Chinese gentlemen covet corpulency as much as the ladies do small 
feet, and they wisely make provision for its comfortable accommodation. The tebles have abun- 
dance of carving on them, executed in a very beautiful and tasteful manner. But the book cases 
are singularly elegant. The lower portion is for the reception of the library, which is protected 
from the dust by doors in front; the upper section is divided into several distinct compartments, 
adorned with rich carving, which serve for the display of a number of characteristic pieces of orna- 
mental furniture. 

The sereen work has been already described, It is among the most beautiful of Chinese manu- 
factures. ‘I'he carving, especinlly, cannot fail to attract universal attention, and excite universal ad- 
miration. In this art, as in that of embroidery, the Chinese may challenge the world to a trial of 
skill, and repose in the confidence of a triumphant verdict in their favor. Their ivory balls, con- 
taining sometimes nearly twenty others in the interior, have long been the astonishment of all other 
nations. ‘Their skill is equally shown in another article not so generally known—the snuff-boitle. 
These are hollowed out of agate and rock crystal, into perfect bottles, of about two inches in length, 
through openings in the neck not a quarter of an inch in diameter; and, what is still more surpriz- 
ing, the crystal bottles are inscribed on the inside with minute characters, so as to be read through 
the transparent substance. — 

The Chinese embroidery has been repeatedly referred to in this and former numbers. Its richi- 
ness and elegance will attract the notice amd admiration of every beholder. The fondness of the 
nation for this particular kind of adorning seems to be almost a passion. We see it on their dresses, 
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lamps, fan cases, pouches, state umbrellas, saddles, shoes, the scrolls which adorn the walls of their 
houses, and their hangings and drapery of various kinds. 

In addition to the shoes seen upon the feet of the full sized figures, there is a case entirely filled 
with this class of manufactures. ‘The most curious of these are little slippers for the “ golden lilies,” 
many of them not exceeding four inches in length. The men’s shoes are very clumsy, having soles 
varying from half an inch to at least two inches in thickness. The edges are painted white, and 
they are beautified from time to time with whiting, instead of blacking. Another case is filled 
with caps of all sorts, from those worn by the mandarins, to those used by the humblest of the 

ple. 

PThe ornamental and miscellaneous articles are very numerous, and very various. It is impossible 
to describe, or even to enumerate them all. The most grotesque and extraordinary are figures carv- 
ed out of the ramified and knotted roots of trees. They are of all forms and sizes, but the more 
extravagant and terrific, the better. “Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” please the wild and su- 
perstitious fancy of the people most. This is a household ornament much prized by the Chinese, 
Besides these, there is a multitude of articles made of stone, jade, ivory, rice, wood, metal, bamboo, 
etc. ete. Spectacles, fans, the Chinese compass, coins, opium and tobacco pipes, enormous cameos, 
models of fruits, vessels of odoriferous wood for their temples, idols, exquisite specimens of carving 
in ivory, metal, and stone, with a great variety of other articles, add incalculably to the beauty of 
the collection, and increase its value as a source of instruction. 

The department of natural history is rich and instructive. In gathering specimens for this de- 
partment, many obstacles were to be overcome, and great expense incurred ; but no considerations, 
either of difficulty or expense, could for a moment damp the ardor, or check the perseverance of the 
indefatigable collector; and his zeal and enterprise in this, as in all his other objects of pursuit, 
were finally crowned with complete suecess. A great variety of birds, fishes, reptiles, shells, mine- 
rals, etc, with accurate pictures and drawings of all classes of natural productions, has been amass- 
ed by Mr. Dunn; and Chinese nature, as well as Chinese art, is fully represented in his splendid 
and invaluable collection. 

We have now drawn our hasty notice to a close. We have used strong language in expressing 
our sense of the merit of Mr. Dunn’s labors, and the beauty and value of his gathering of curiosi- 
ties. By some, probably, we have been thought extravagant in our praises ; but, we believe, by few, 
if any, of those who have had the opportunity of seeing for themselves. We are happy, in con- 
clusion, to be able to fortify our own judgment by the judgment of an eminent British surgeon, long 
resident in China, Dr. Coledge. This gentleman, having recently visited and inspected the collee- 
tion, declared that he saw nothing in which it could be improved, and added that a sight of it would 
repay the trouble of a voyage from England. We should hardly dare express so bold an opinion 
ourselves ; but an intelligent gentleman has actually come from Boston on purpose to see it, and we 
have little doubt that most persons would think themselves recompensed for such a journey by an 
opportunity of examining its multitudinous and instructive details. At all events, no stranger, 
visiting or passing through our city, can lay claim to any liberal curiosity, if he fail to see this vast, 
unique, and truly magnificent deposit of Chinese productions and curiosities. 

Philadelphia, April 10, 1839, E. C. W. 
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Lapy, farewell—I must away from thee ; 
Alas! could e’e: this withered heart of mine 
Again, at beauty’s shrine, an off’ring be, 
The off’ring, worthless as it is, were thine. 


I sit beside thee, and thy magic voice 
Recalls the mem’ry of long parted hours, 
The recollection of those treasured joys 
That bloomed around me with life’s summer 


flowers. 


The flowers are withered—they may bloom again, 
But hope within this wearied bosom, never ; 


And ’twould but give myself and others pain 
To form again those ties which fate will sever. 


Mi may not love thee—near thee, must not stay— 
Must even school my bosom to forget, 
mid the dreariness of life’s lone way, 

' ‘That I have seen thee—that we ever met. 


But fare thee well, and when the cup of sadness 
I drink, that destiny hath filled for me, 
One thought will mingle with it—one of glad- 
ness— 
That it can hold no bitter drop for thee. 
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(Continued from page 189.) 
BY A PIONEER OF OWTO,. 


CHAPTER V. 


Land of the West! where naught is old, 
Or fading, but tradition hoary — 
7 unwritten annals _ . 
many a daring deed the story ! 
William D. Gallagher. 


Ir is unnecessary to continue our expedition on Flat Fork, which, for the rest of the way, as- 
sumed the usual monotonous character of a hunter’s life; suffice it to say, that we shot many deer, 
which, with a short skirmish with two Indians—who ran off so soon that they deprived the public 
of an interesting adventure perhaps—we arrived at home, after experiencing our share of the vicis- 
situdes which hunters occasionally have to endure. 

These sketches will henceforth be continued without regard to succession, for were I to write a 
narrative, the many trivial incidents would swell it to a length which, would perhaps exhaust the 
patience of my readers, to whom I fear already an apology is due for some rather dry sketches, but 
as “ apologies are a species of self praise,”* we will continue. It is usual with mankind, immediately 
after dangers are past, and when the impressions are vivid in our minds to imagine that henceforth 
we will retire from all perils; but a few days—or perhaps even hours—are sufficient to wear off the 
last and most fearful impression, and we are ready to laugh at that, which had previously almost 
overcome us with its appearance of danger. It was thus with myself, and perhaps with Thomas 
Girty. 

At the beginning of the month of April, Girty, and I, and six others, started with the intention of 
trapping otter and musk-rat on the Great Miami river. We carried with ur fifty traps, which were 
all new, and in excellent order; these traps we packed on two horses, and previously laying in « 
sufficient stock of ammunition, we started on our expedition. We followed Mill Creek, (which 
empties into the Ohio river about half a mile below Cincinnati) till we came to where Sharonville 
now stands, without seeing a sufficient number of otter slides to justify the trouble of setting the 
traps. We therefore continued our journey for the big Miami, which appeared to be the most famous 
river for otters. It was about this ime that the Indians, living in Ohio, were beginning to evince 
some alarm at the rapid increase of population within the territory claimed by them as their hunting 
ground. They had already shown their utter dislike of the whites, and a sanguinary war might be 
said to have commenced, which was carried on with equal hatred by both parties. It mattered not 
with Girty and myself whether peace or war existed, for our hatred towards that race, which had 
butchered my family, could never cease. The rest of the party were disposed if possible, to preserve 
a peace with the natives, and Girty and myself were the only two of the eight, who had witnessed 
the inveterate hatred of the Indians towards the whites, and we were probably the only persons 
whose anxiety of danger was sufficient to prevent our vigilance from detecting the least noise which 
might happen around us. 

The third day we arrived at the beginning of the brush prairie, where travelling became very 
tedious ; in some parts we were forced to cut away the bushes before the horses could advance ; but 
by indefatigable exertions we finally succeeded in striking the Miami River near where Miamisburg 
now stands. The river was swollen with the recent rains, and ran rapidly, and the weather por- 
tended a continuation of the storms ; but we were all young and robust, and cared not for a little ex- 
posure. We here unpacked our traps—built a tent, dug the muskrat bait, and prepared for trapping 
in earnest. The clouds gathered densely overhead, and assumed that hazy aspect, which indicates 
a prolonged rain, and the wind set due north, and continued to blow stiff and cold, in a word, the 
elements conspired to render our business as disagreeable as possible; but we were not to be in- 
timidated by obstacles, which only served the purpose of rendering us more sanguine in our efforts. 


* Colton. 
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It was now necessary that one person at least should be continually procuring game for the trappers, 
and each one served alternately the offices of trapper and hunter. The fourth day after we had be- 
come stationary, it fell to my turn to procure that day’s provisions. I arose with the sun, and in a 
drizzling rain, commenced my course directly north, with the intention (should [have no luck) 
to continue my hunt as far as a large lick, where I felt certain of meeting some deer. This lick was 
about half a mile off, near where Dayton now stands. The river had overflowed its banks, and I 
was repeatedly forced to walk miles around ; it was therefore late in the afternoon when I arrived in 
the vicinity of the lick. After examining the flint and renewing the priming of my gun, I stealthily 
walked in sight of the lick, but to my mortification saw no deer. I took a circuitous rout, and came 
again in view of it at the nonth side, but was again disappointed. I was now reduced to the alterna- 
tive of returning unsuccessful, and be laughed at by my friends; or wait patiently where I was, till 
some game should come. I chose the latter, and throwing myself on the ground, beneath the huge 
trunk of a sycamore tree, I gazed upon the lick, and rested my tired limbs. While thus lying, I 
heard a noise which at first sounded as if a buck was rubbing his neck against a tree ; and I lay still 
hoping a deer would soon come within shot. The noise ceased for some minutes, and then again 
commenced ; this time the sound was louder, and appeared like the human voice when in earnest 
conversation, I silently arose to my feet, and peeping around the tree examined every object with 
a hunter’s scrutiny; but nothing could be seen which gave me the least clue to the noise that still 
continued in a low monotonous tone. I silently cocked my gun, and waited patiently for the sound 
to raise sufficiently to guide my eyes to its source ; my patience was not long put to the test, for the 
voice swelled, and I beheld to the right of where I stood, an Indian, who was reclining on a log, gazing 
intently at the lick and humming or talking to himself ina low tone. My tedious and unsuccessful 
hunt, had not at all improved my temper, and when I beheld this man, a sensation came over me, 
which beggars description. My blood appeared like scalding water rushing through my veins; I 
gritted my teeth, and my breast swelled with emotions which I flattered myself had forever depart- 
ed. The philanthropist would perhaps shudder when I mention that I at once resolved on the death 
of that man; but I cannot imagine an effect without a cause, and the cause of this action is evident 
to my readers—the effect will soon follow. I aimed at his breast, and fired—he rolled from the log, 
and yelled his death cry till the echo reverberated among the trees, and was answered by half a dozen 
Indians, who advanced in a quick pace from all parts of the lick. A single glance at the state of 
things, informed me that I could adopt but one way of escape, which must be immediately put into 
execution, for already the nearest Indian was within one hundred yards of me, guided by the 
smoke of my gun, which lingered over my head. I ran directly for the Miami river, and a general 
yell informed me that I was discovered by all the Indians, who, surrounding me, had left me no way 
to escape but by swimming the river. I ran for a high bank which jutted over, beneath which the 
water whirled and eddied, for the river was very high; there was no time for deliberation ; I threw 
myself in the boiling current, and swam my utmost with one arm, while with the other I poised my 
gun out of the water. Their yells grew louder, and by the time I reached the middle they were 
standing on the bank; six bullets passed my head, one of which struck so near as to splash the 
water in my face. ‘The Indians gave a yell of disappointment, and brandished their tomahawks in 
the air; at this moment the bank upon which they stood gave way, and they were all precipitated 
into the water. Some, of them, doubtless, lost their rifles in the tumble, and all of them must have 
had the locks of their guns immersed in the water. But they all swam after me, and by the time I 
reached the opposite shore, they had gained the middle of the river. I ran up the bank, although so 
benumbed with the cold, as scarcely to be able to hold my rifle. I gained the top, and shaking my 
empty gun, and yelling a defiance in their teeth, I sprang for the bushes, and exerted every muscle. 
Like a pack of hounds they yelled in pursuit, but I ran manfully despite the numbness of my limbs, 
and the weight of my rifle, which I firmly resolved to retain, till I should discover it utterly necessary 
to get rid of its burden to save my life. I continued my course directly down the river till I espied 
a large papaw thicket , which I ran for, hoping thus to elude my pursuers, who were at each moment 
gaining on me, It was now rapidly getting dark, and by the darkness alone I hoped to escape. After 
half an hour’s hard exertion, I succeeded in eluding the Indians, and then sitting close on the ground, 
I loaded my gun. It still rained, and the air was cold, which together with my wet clothing, so be- 
numbed me, that I was almost helpless, and I began to fear that I had only escaped the tomahawk to 
freeze to death, but it was almost dark enough to start again, when I hoped to pass the Indians—who 
I felt certain were lurking near where I was hid—and travel a sufficient distance to build a fire. 

Whilst I sat blowing my hands, I heard the bushes move and crack but a few yards from where 

Isat. It was now so dark that no one could have seen me, unless immediately over me, su I resolved 
to lie still, and if I should be run over, to fight it out hand to hand. In a moment more, I beheld a 
dusky form, standing but a few feet from me. He appeared from the noise, and the indistinct sight 
I had of him, to be slapping his arms against his body, to impart by the exercise a little warmth to 
them, as they were doubtlessly as benumbed with the cold as my own. To fire or not to fire, was the 
question ; if I did fire, the noise might bring the rest of the party to the spot; and if I did not fire I 

should lose a glorious chance of killing an Indian—the latter idea was irresistible, and I sighted at the 

form as near as I could, and fired, observing the precaution of shutting my eyes at the moment of 
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firing that the flash should not blind my eyes, and thus—should I miss the savage—give him for a 
time an advantage over me; but the precaution was useless, for he fell yelling and cursing, which 
soon died away to a groan, and fimally ceased. I listened attentively, and hearing no noise which 
might indicate the approach of the others, walked to the fallen enemy, who suddenly rose in a sitting 
ure and brandished his tomahawk, sang an unmusical noise which was intended for a war song, 
but which I meant, if possible, to convert into a death yell. With one sweep of my gun I laid him 
senseless on the ground; and taking his scalp I hurried down the Miami, and ran for two miles 
without stopping, when I sat on a log, and loaded my gun. The rain had increased till it appeared 
to pour down in continual streams, and had I felt ever so disposed to light a fire, I should have been 
utterly unable to effect it. I had now been wet from the early morning, but the continual exertions 
and excitement perhaps prevented me from experiencing the cold so much as I otherwise should have 
felt it. After groping my way through bush and water, I came to a large sycamore tree, the trunk 
of which was hollow ; in this [took refuge, and to my joy found that it was dry. After gathering a few 
logs, and blocking up the mouth of the hollow, leaving a hole small enough to creep in at, I suited 
the action to the word, and then fastening the hole after me, I felt comfortable for the first time since 
morning. After exercising for at least one hour: by jumping and slapping my handsageinst my sides, 
I regained some sensation in my limbs, and then lying on the ground, despite my wet clothes, slept 
soundly till morning. When I awoke the sun had risen full an hour—the clouds had brushed away 
from before the sun, and his rays appeared to gild every object. The birds sang merrily, and all 
nature appeared with a different aspect to that which it had assumed during the previous day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Man’s might of arm hath here been tried. 


I cleared out my gun and taking a eireuitous rout, came to the Miami river about one mile below 
the deer lick, and saw no signs of the Indians ; but on the opposite bank, I discovered my old friend 
Girty. Nothing will cement so firmly the bonds of friendship, as mutual participation in danger; 
this was doubtlessly one reason of the inextinguishable friendship which existed between Girty and 
myself. I had been separated from my fellow beings but a few hours, yet every hour had appeared 
as a week, and I now beheld my friend with emotions which almost amounted to rapture—causing 
me to jump 


And shout with the intentest joy—the while 
Forgetting all things else. 


Girty swam the river, and informed me that he had searched the whole moining for me, and had 
given up the search in despair, when he discovered me advancing. He had tracked my footprints and 
those of the Indians to the bank where I had jumped off, and from the appearance of things, judged 
that I must have been either caught there, or have been shot while swimming the river. We started 
down the stream, but had not walked a mile, when we saw two Indians in a pirogue, about half a 
mile below us. We struck into the woods, in order to intersect the pirogue at a point of the land 
which run out from the side we were on, where we expected they would land, but when we came 
near the point, we discovered they had steered for the opposite side, and landing, had hauled their 
pirogue on the shore, and disappeared in the woods. We hurriedly threw off our clothes, and fast- 
ening them on a log—which we pushed before us—swam for the other side. Here I left Thomas 
Girty, and begging the reader’s pardon for being so egotistical in the former chapter, I will remain 
incognito for a while, and devote the present chapter to my friend, whose adventures are more de- 
serving of admiration. For the exercise of undaunted courage and unruffled coolness in the midst 
of dangers, Girty has been excelled by none of the heroes of this modern age, and by very few of the 
great men of antiquity. 

Girty continued his course to the deer lick, where he shot a she-panther. The animal fell from 
the tree apparently dead, but when Girty caught hold of her, she suddenly sprang up and caught him 
by the thigh, in which she dug her long teeth till they reached the bone. Her sharp claws weve not 
passive in the mean time, but were tearing his clothes from his back. Girty with his usual coolness, 
caught the panther by the head, and deliberately drew his knife across her throat; and even after 
death, it required some force to extricate the animal’s fangs from his flesh. After binding the wound 
with his handkerchief, he continued his course for the north side of the lick, which was more fre- 
quented by the deer than any other part. As he was walking and whistling, utterly regardless of 
all surrounding dangers, a bullet from an Indian’s rifle passed through the back part of his hunting 
shirt, and so near his back as to tear some of the skin. The thought of an Indian’s gaining the least 
alvantage over him, fired Girty to the soul, and cocking his gun, he ran to the spot from whence the 
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shot came, and observed the smoke of the discharged rifle still kanging about the branches of a fallen 
tree. Ie advanced so suddenly upon his foes, who were two of the party of the previous evening, 
that they had not time to load their guns, but being the strongest party, they sallied out to take our 
hero a prisoner. Girty fired at one of them as they approached, but in his anxiety to kill, he missed 
his aim. ‘The nearest Indian raised his tomahawk, whilst Girty full as eager for the death of his foe, 
advanced upon him, with his own hatchet poised, ready for a throw. ‘The Indian did not attempt 
to hurl his tomahawk till he discovered his white antagonist was determined to come to a battle hand 
to hand ; and when he did throw it, he delivered it so awkwardly that if Girty had stood still, it would 
not have hit him. When the tomahawk was thrown, the foes were not more than six feet apart ; 
with one bound, Girty wrapped his arms around the Indian, and at the same moment the other fellow 
sprang upon Girty’s back ; they all rolled upon the ground together—one of the Indians under Girty, 
while the other was upon him, but by a successful turn and a violent effort, he caught the upmost 
savage in his grasp, and exerting his tremendous strength, succeeded in getting him also undermost. 
There is no struggle which is so awfully furious as that of two rational beings competing for victory 
or death—unlike the brute ereation, they are conscious of the awful situation in which they are placed, 
and consequently fight with all the energy and desperation, which the desire of life and fear of death 
prompts them to exert. Look upon the eyes of two of the inferior animals while battling ; we behold 
therein no expression but that of madness or savage rage, which alone excites them to fight. But 
it is when we look into the eyes of one who is fighting with us for life, that we behold the passions 
most terribly expressed. ‘Those who have not been so unfortunate as to fight for life with another 
of his species, cannot form the faintest conception of the terrible expression which the human eye is 
capable of portraying, when the awful alternative is placed before us, of dying or taking the life of 
one of our fellow beings—but let that pass. 

The two Indians were now under Girty, but it required the exertion of all his strength, and the 
play of his Herculean muscle to keep them there. Girty’s plan was, as usual, soon formed ; for the 
difficult task of holding down two men, did not all prevent him from deliberating; he determined, to 
bring into requisition again his pugilistic powers. He suddenly loosened his grasp, and at the same 
moment struck one of the Indians a severe blow with his fist in the face, and then sprung upon his 
feet. The other Indian, who had also risen, appeared perfectly aware of the powers of his white foe, 
whose aim, he discovered was to close with him, but which scheme he tried to avert by a rapid re- 
trograde movement, and at the same time waving his tomahawk. Just at the moment when he was 
making the effort to throw, he fell backwards over a log, and the tomahawk flew high into the air. 
He regained his feet in a second, but that second was not lost by his equally vigilant foe, who was 
at his side as he rose, and catching him by the neck and hip, hurled him upon the ground and fell 
upon him. At the same moment, the other Indian, who had now recovered from his knock, rushed 
up with his face all bloody, brandishing his knife in the air, and yelling like a wild cat. He made 
repeated thrusts at Girty, but all his caution was brought into requisition, and he was very careful 
not to venture within the grasp of his foe, fearing probably another embrace, which might prove 
equally as endearing as the last. After vainly striving for some time to stab his foe at a distance of 
three feet, he ran for a rifle which he snapped, but finding it empty, he proceeded to load it with all 
expedition. 

The struggle was now with Girty and the fellow under him, who, while Girty’s attention was oc- 
cupied with the other Indian, succeeded in getting out his knife, and struck it into his thigh directly 
upon the spot where he had bound the handkerchief, and which saved him from a severe wound. 
The knife penetrate dthe handkerchief and slightly gashed the flesh. Girty seized the Indian’s arm, 
which he held as in a vice, while with the other he grasped the knife, and drawing it through his 
foe’s hand, plunged it into his breast. Girty immediately sprang to his feet, and gained a tree, just 
as the other Indian had finished loading the gun. The Indian ran around the tree, keeping some 
distance from it, such was his dread of Girty, who, by moving around the tree and keeping it between 
him and the Indian, completely foiled the other’s repeated manceuvres to shoot him. While thus 
engaged he espied the dead Indian’s gun lying but a few feet from him, and a short distance farther 
was.a large tree. Now if he could recover the gun without being shot, he felt he should be on equal 
terms with the savage. It would be risking his life to run from one tree to the other, but this is the 
last thought which intrudes during the excitement of an engagement. He ran for the gun; as he 
stooped to snatch it up the Indian fired, and the ball past just over his head. If he had not stooped 
for the gun, the ball would have passed through him. Girty snatched up the gun, and cocking it 
advanced upon his foe who, like a hero, and contrary to Girty’s expectations, drew his knife and 
yelled a defiance ; but the cause of this man’s boldness was soon made manifest, for Girty now dis- 
covered the gun to be empty ; it could not have been loaded during the fight, but must have been 
fired previously. 

Girty threw down the empty gun, and drawing his knife, rushed upon the Indian, whose courage 
now failed him, and he turned about and fled. Girty followed for some hundred yards, but the In- 
dian, being the most frightened, proved himself the fastest runner, Girty returned and loaded his gun, 
and then proceeded to take the scalp from the Indian, and while thus engaged a large buck ran with- 
in twenty-five yards of his stand. The animal appeared frightened and was so intently engaged watch- 
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ing the direction from whence he came, that he did not see Girty. The buck continued his course 
directly for the last lick, and Girty took a short course through the high bushes, in order to meet him 
at the north side of the lick, where he expected the buck would run, but in passing through this 
luxuriant and tangled brushwood, he encountered unexpectedly a foe in a large bear, which sprung 
upon his hind legs but a few feet before him. He shot at the bear, and the ball passed into him, but 
it only increased his rage; he grew actually furious, and falling upon all-fours he advanced upon 
Girty, and fought with an energy which for a while rendered uttterly useless the violent thumps 
which Girty bestowed plentifully upon his thick hide. In running backwards while striking at the 
bearGitty stepped on a large snake which suddenly sprang up, and writhing round his leg, struck 
his fangs below the knee on the tibia bone. The bear howled and still pressed on, but finally grow- 
ing weak, Girty, by a successful stroke, succeeded in disabling the bear. A numbness soon seized 
his leg, and extended up the whole left side even to his arm, which became useless. He sat on a log, 
and tried by binding a handkerchief very firmly around his thigh to prevent the swelling from ex- 
tending farther up, but his scheme proved abortive. 

For the first time, Thomas Girty began to think of dying. The leftleg and arm were swollen to 
almost twice their natural size, and livid spots began to appear, chequering the whole of his left side. 
His heart beat slowly and a drowsiness came upon him, and he felt an almost irresistible desire to 
sleep. Whilst lying thus utterly helpless, he heard a noise in the direction of the bear, which was 
not dead, but only what hunters term “hamstringed.” ‘The bear growled and gnashed his teeth, 
and an Indian sprang out of the bushes, and observing that the bear was disabled, tomahawked 
him, but not without some difficulty. After he had finished this job, he, for the first time, discovered 
Girty who lay upon the log, half dead and helpless. The Indian poised his gun to shoot, but ob- 
serving that Girty made motions to him with his hand, he lowered his gun, and drawing his toma- 
hawk again, advanced cautiously till he stood over him, Girty pointed to his leg, and to the snake 
which he had killed. The Indian ran into the woods, and after a few moments returned with his 
hands full of a weed which he motioned Girty to swallow. While Girty chewed the weed, the In- 
dian deliberately proceeded to bind the white man’s hands and feet—thus saving his life that he 

-might have the pleasure of taking it again! 
“The first mouthful of the herb appeared to have an instantaneous effect ; the swelling ceased and 
‘the pains became assuaged, and in one hour, Girty was enabled to stand and vse his left arm, al- 
though the sensibility of the parts had not fully returned. The Indian yelled and was answered by 
ofher voices, when six Indians soon joined him. Among them was the hero who had ran off from 
Girty, and who (as Girty afterwards learned) was a brother to the Indian who had been killed. The 
savage’s eyes glistened with fury as he beheld Girty, and diawing his tomahawk, he brandished it 
over the white man’s head, but was prevented from killing the murderer of his brother, by the voices 
of the others, who probably depicted the consoling spectacle of the prisoner burning at the stake. 
After awhile another brother of the slain Indian joined the party, and when he beheld Girty, his 
countenance was distorted by passion, till he looked more like a demon than a human being. He 
drew his knife, and before the others could prevent it, gave Girty several severe gashes in the side, 
but the knife fortunately struck against the ribs, and thus saved his life. Girty glared upon him like 
a wild cat; he moved not a muscle which might indicate fear or pain, which exalted him in the In- 
-dians’ estimation. The medicine which Girty had swallowed had developed its peculiar power, and 
to his surprise, in a few hours after he had taken the herb, the numbness left his limbs, and the 
swelling had entirely gone down. It is probable that this potent remedy for the bite of a snake, 
would not have been known by the whites, had not the aborigines disclosed it. By the way, the Indians 
have given our Materia Medica more presents, than our pbysicians have given them credit for. 

Girty’s hands were bound securely with a cord made from the sinews of a deer; mounting him 
upon a horse, they tied a cord to his ankle, and bringing it under the horses’ belly, it was fastened 
to the ankle on the other side. All the Indians appeared proud of such a formidable captive, but the 
brute upon which he was mounted was one of those fractious beasts, the disposition of which 
is so misanthropic that they turn down their ears, and evince an utter hatred towards the whole hu- 
man race. This beast permitted no opportunity to pass wherein he could bite the leg of the captive. 
The hatred of the horse towards Girty was only surpassed by the two brothers of the Indian whom 
he had slain that day, whose hatred was expressed by a thousand knocks, with many more curses. 
The party crossed the Miami, and steered due north for their town, the name of which is not known, 
but it may have been the town of Chillicothe. At noon they stopped, and cooked some venison by 
thrusting their ramrods through it, and holding it in the flame, and when thoroughly smoked, al- 
though but superficially cooked, they swallowed it without offering Girty a mouthful. Girty was 
bound against a tree, and the Indians amused themselves by throwing their tomahawks at him, in 
order to try how near they could strike to his ear without hitting it; but the sport was soon ended by 
Girty, who watched his opportunity, and when one of the brothers who had treated him so brutally, 
stooped near him to pick up his tomahawk, Girty gave him such a severe kick in the breast, as to 
deprive him for some time of breath. They immediately secured Girty’s feet, and after beating him 
with clubs for half an hour, they again mounted him on his horse, and re-commenced their journey. 

Girty watched every opportunity to escape, but the Indians were so vigilant, that he could not 
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move a limb without attracting their attention. They travelled till night, and taking their prisoner 
from the horse, bound him hands and feet. From one hand they passed a thick pole across his body, 
the other end of which was bound to the other hand, which kept his arms extended to their utmost — 
this is the most painful way in which a person can lay. The Indians were aware of this fact, and 
adopted this method of confining Girty, on whom they practiced every plan which might contribute 
to render him uneasy. His feet were bound together firmly, and fastened to a stake drove in the 
ground, and a cord was passed around his throat, and secured to stakes on each side. This cord was 
drawn so tightly that it was with the utmost difficulty Girty could breath. Here he lay all night, and 
as might be imagined, did not get one minute’s sleep. A sentry sat over him the whole night, during 
which time he prevented himself from becoming drowsy, by imitating the cry of owls, wolves, tur- 
keys, etc., which Girty afterwards observed were so natural, that he could not refrain at times from 
laughter. This pleased the Indian so, that he treated him the next day with considerably more hu- 
manity—’tis seldom we miss our aim in tickling self love! The next morning he was again bound 
on the spiteful beast, and without receiving any thing to eat, started on the journey. About noon 
they came in sight of a small town, where the Indian hallo was given, and answered by the inha- 
bitants of the town. In a few moments, every man, woman, and child, were advancing; they in- 
variably greeted the prisoner with a curse, a blow, or a scowl; but he found the blows the most 
plentiful. Every person appeared to be in ecstacies, for the great warrior was captured, who had 
killed so many of their bravest men. He was not forced to run the gauntlet, which either had not 
been adopted by them in those days, or which is more probable, they feared to let loose from his 
fetters, a man whose powers they were aware were so great. He was carried to a hut, and bound 
upon the floor in the same manner as the preceding evening; and the guards were selected, who 
watched over him, nor relaxed their vigilance for a moment. As this last chapter has swelled to an 
unusual length, we will leave Thomas Girty for the present. J. M. 8, 
Dayton, March 4th, 1839, 
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AN ODE TO SPRING. 


BY JOSEPH SILL, PHILA. 


Soars like an uncag’d bird into the air, 
And plumes for higher flights, because ’tis free. 


Ir is the voice of Spring! 
Soft as a zephyr breathes the stilly air 
That creeps within the lattice. Scarcely stirs 
The clustering locks that shadow o’er my brow; 
It murmurs not, nor giveth out a sign 
Of its pervading presence, yet ’tis here, ~ 
And hovers round me like a pleasing shade. 
Its freshness is not seen, nor even heard, 
But felt. The buds are still in embryo, 
And the dark tall branches of the trees 
Give out no seeming of refreshing green, 
And yet throughout our being it doth steal 
In kindly unobtrusive influence. 
No vernal beauty yet adorns the grove, 
But genial spirits are at work within 
Infusing strength, and renovating life. 


Spring is the time of promise, and the dark 

And shadowy abyss of time is glanced at 
Through the bow, that Iris gave to heaven, 
Whose radiant tints color the prospect round, 
And give a halo to futurity. 

It is the type of human loveliness— 

Tis shadowed in the laughter-looking face 

Of rosy youth whose joys are all expectant, 
And looks more brightly from the sparkling eyes 
Of the young maid, whose summer’s yet to come. 
It is an emblem and a sign of life, 

And bids us in the freshness of our days 

To sow the seed of virtue, and prepare 

For all the mid-day heat, and chilly winds 


The passive torpor that subdued our frame 
Gives place to active usefulness and pow’r ; 
While the free mind, loos’d from the lethargy 
Which gelid winter had enthrall’d and bound, 





That yet may blow upon us. Come then, Spring, 
And, with thy flowery footsteps, cheer my future 
path. 
March 24, 1839. 
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THE CONSCRIPT’S REVENGE. 


A Few leagues from Nismes, in the late province of Languedoc, is the quiet and retired village of 
St. Perau. Standing some distance from the high road, it is rarely sought except by those having 
business with the inhabitants, or, at long intervals, by some pedestrian wandering out of the beaten 
track in search of those beauties of nature which the bye-ways so often present, and are seen with 
more heartfelt enjoyment when bursting unawares on the sight of some way-worn searcher of the 
picturesque, than those more gorgeous views in the high-roads, the description of which has raised 
the expectation to the highest pitch, merely to show that the reality always falls far short of the anti- 
cipation. 

It was in this village that Pierre and Annette had passed their infancy ; they were respectively the 
son and daughter of men who had began life together; had followed the same occupation, that of 
vine-growers, and been for years neighbors and sworn friends; whose common wish too was for a 
future day to see that friendship more strongly cemented by the marriage of their children. It could 
not therefore be much a matter of surprise that betwixt their children there was more than friend- 
ship. Pierre saw with much delight that few girls for miles around could compete with his little 
wife, as he called her, either in face or form; and that to be considered like Annette of St. Perau was 
a compliment many a bright and blue-eyed girl was justly proud of. Annette, too, was never so happy 
as when in company with Pierre, her partner in the summer dance, or wandering with him beside 
the river Gardon, listening to his projects for the future, when they were man and wife. 

When Pierre was about twenty, by the death of his father, he was left alone to cultivate his small 
* Terrein ;” it was more than sufficient to keep him in comfort ; and he could therefore carry into 
effect those plans of happiness he had so long looked forward to. What happiness could be greater 
than to have his dear Annette as his wife in the same village and very house where he had been 
born? cares would not be likely to obtrude themselves ; for if he were not rich, he could always com- 
mand sufficient to live in comfort; the man, he thought, who would desire more did not deserve as 
much. When more than a year had elapsed, he proposed to Annette’s father that their union should 
at once take place. He explained to him frankly his circumstances, and intimated it could be no 
secret that Annette was not altogether averse to such a match. The proposition on the part of Pierre, 
though not unexpected, was nevertheless unwelcome to the father of Annette. A year or two pre- 
vious he had entered into some speculations, for the purpose of carrying on which he had borrowed 
money of a Mons. Tarnier, a person who had formerly been in trade, but, having amassed what he 
considered a sufficiency, had retired, and purchased a moderate sized house at St. Perau, which he 
made his residence. The speculation of Mons. Dumont, much to his surprise, and I believe to the 
surprise of every one who enters into them, failed. It was very astonishing how it could have hap- 
pened ; and particularly unfortunate that he had not forseen it, since he might have provided some 
means of repaying the money.; but true it was that paying was entirely out of the question ; for he 
had not only lost. what he borrowed, but all his own besides; and as to the sale of his land, that 
would not be sufficient.by one hulf. He put the best face on the matter; went to Mons. Tarnier, 
told him all the circumstances, that the speculation had failed, and that he had not wherewithal to 
repay the loan. Mons, Tarnier did not seem at all surprised that the speculation should have failed, 
and much less. that, having so done, Dumont was unable to pay him what he had lent; he assured 
him that it was but.a trifle ; this Dumont denied, because, he could not see that when a man owed 
twice as much as he was able to pay, that it was to be called a trifle. T'arnier informed him that it 
was in his power to more than pay him twice over. Dumont could not at all perceive how ; and the 
other explained, by saying that the charms of Annette had made such an indelible impression in his 
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heart, that for her sake he would sacrifice every thing ; and if he were to become her husband, would 
not only release Dumont from all claims he had against him, but supply him with money to begin 
the speculation anew: to this arrangement the father acceded; and it was whilst he was debating 
in his own mind how to gain the consent of Annette, that Pierre inopportunely urged his suit. There 
was no other way to answer Pierre than by informing him of every thing. What was the amount !— 
far, far more than Pierre, by the sale of every thing, could hope to obtain, That he was obliged to 
admit; but with unusual ardor, he still urged his suit, and the folly as well as heartlessness of forcing 
the girl to marry one she could never love: it would be to her the source of never ending sorrows, 
aud embitter the whole of a life which might otherwise be passed in content and happiness. Be- 
sides, how could he reconcile it to his feelings to sell his only child for money. Pierre was confident 
that he never loved his daughter, since he could barter her person and affections for gold, as if he 
were selling a beast of the field, Dumont remained inflexible ; but promised that he would wait five 
years, as Annette was still young; and if, during that time, Pierre could raise sufficient money to 
release him from his present difficulties, the girl should then be his. This promise he made without 
the remotest intention of keeping; but the presence and importunities of Pierre became annoying 
and perplexing, and he was glad to get rid of him on any terms, 

Pierre sought the object of his affections, and overwhelmed her with grief by informing her of the 
barrier that was raised against their union; she felt much for her father, who had inconsiderately 
plunged himself into difficulties, but more for him whom she had looked forward to as soon having 
the right of calling her by the fond name of wife. It was with sorrow she listened to his plans for 
the future ; she could not combat them effectually, and yet strove to raise difficulties which she 
thought might prove insurmountable, though why she scarcely knew. 

Pierre’s intentions were to sell his little plot of ground, place the money raised by the sale in the 
hands of some friend, and then throw himself upon the world, and endeavor, by the most frugal and 
parsimonious means, to raise the rest of the money which Dumont owed, long ere the time allowed 
him had passed. He thought that far from his native home and village, in the large towns and cities, 
where readier means of gaining wealth are to be found than in the quiet spot where he had passed 
his early years, some opportunity might present itself of gaining what he sought. 

His plans were soon carried into execution, at least so far as regarded the sale of his small plot of 
land, and placing the money in the hands of a friend ; but his resolution almost failed him when the 
time came to bid adieu to his dear Annette. It was the first time it had been for more than a few 
hours that they had been apart; and those few hours had seemed like lengthened days, they crept 
so slowly on ; but now it was an absence of years, perhaps for ever, and all before him was uncer- 
tainty; he might prosper, he might not. It was a venture in the lottery of life. Annette accom- 
panied him until they reached the main road leading to Paris, and, leaning against a stump of a tree, 
remained watching him as the rise and fall of the road brought him at intervals to her view ; nor was 
it until the turning of the road shut him from her sight, that she felt she was truly alone; her feel- 
ings almost mastered her; but striving io subdue them, she sought the village, which had now lost 
every charm, and could only bring to mind the remembrance of many happy hours. 

Intelligence was occasionally received at the village respecting Pierre : the first they heard of him 
was, that being at Clermont during the time the Conscription was drawing, the son of a rich banker 
of the town had the misfortune to be drawn, and not being partial to a military life, particularly in 
the station assigned to him, had striven by every means to obtain a substitute ; this was not an easy 
thing to do, the previous Conscription having taken most of those who were suitable, and the others 
held back, in hopes of being tempted by something considerable. The young man offered what to 
Pierre seemed a large sum, and he accepted it, transmitted the money to the friend who had the 
care of the rest, and became a soldier. The next intelligence they received was, that he had been 
draughted into a regiment of Hussars, and was one of those in the expedition to Russia; and the 
third and last was after a long lapse, and brought the news of the disastrous retreat from Moscow, 
and the death of Pierre, who had fallen a victim to the severity of the climate. 

It was shortly after the news of Pierre’s death arrived, that Mons. Tarnier declared, that as every 
means of raising the money by Pierre’s endeavors was now at an end, that he must either be paid 
or receive the hand of Annette; and was incessantly talking to the poor girl about huissiers, arrets, 
and prisons, which would be her father’s doom, unless she yielded her consent to become his wife. 
If she turned to her father praying not to be sacrificed to the man she abhorred and detested, who 
had been the cause of her own unhappiness and Pierre’s death, still the same din of prisons and per- 
secutions of the law rang in her ears; and finding no relief, no one to say a kind consoling word, 
the almost broken hearted girl became as passive and spiritless as her admirer wished. There was 
but one thing she clung to with any degree of pertinacity, and that was for the marriage not taking 
place until the expiration of the five years ; it wanted but eighteen months she had promised Pierre 
to wait; and if he were dead she did not feel absolved from her promise ; it was but that one boon 
she asked ; would they deny her; it could be of little consequence to them, whilst to her it would be 
the means of rendering her future years less bitter, to think she had not broken her faith with him 
whom she had so fondly loved. But at this they laughed ; it was merely an idle scruple, there was 
no cause for postponing the marriage, delays were dangerous ; and the result was, that Tarnier led 
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to the altar the vestige of the once blooming Annette. Her bright sparkling eye had lost all its former 
lustre ; her cheeks were blanched with an almost unearthly whiteness; and the faint and scarcely 
heard responses that fell from the bride, found the greatest difficulty in gaining utterance. It was a 
truly sad wedding; none seemed joyous ; it was more like the ceremony of a young and fair creature 
taking those vows which for ever shut her from the pleasures of the world she had scarce began to 
iaste, and which she knew would immure her till death in the dark walls of a cloister. 

So far Mons. Tarnier considered himself a happy man, But men have different feelings as to what 
constitutes happiness; and many cannot know them without the object of their choice has some 
kindred affection ; but this was not his case. He never even thought if the poor sad creature he had 
made his wife had either feelings or affections. He had seen her when her heart was light and gay, 
the glow of health upon her cheeks, and the smile upon her countenance. Had he loved? No, not 
for an instant. It was partly brutal passion, but more the desire of possessing that which every one 
admired. ‘T’o effect his purpose, he had left nothing unturned, no lie, no deceit, every thing that 
villainy could bring into play he had employed ; and when he triumphed, what was it over? a poor 
broken-hearted girl. A great triumph truly. 

It was towards the close of a beautiful summer’s day that the comparative coolness of the evening 
had tempted Annette to stray some distance from home; she was alone, for her husband seldom 
offered to be the companion of her walk, nor did she wish it. There was no communion of feeling 
betwixt them; and her own musings were more congenial to her mind than the ill-timed remarks 
and sarcastic observations that he generally used when they were together. She had wandered, with- 
out being aware, to the turning of the road where she had parted with Pierre. It had often since her 
marriage been the place she had sought to wile away an hour in meditation, and always left with 
sadness to seek a home, the sight of which she abhorred. ‘The stump of a tree was still there ; and, 
leaning against it, she tried to ferget the intervening time since she had last seen Pierre. Strange, 
she thought, that it should have been on this very day five years ago that we stood here together for 
the last time. Little did I then think it was for ever we parted ; that from thence I should have to 
date long years of misery ; but I feel it cannot last much longer ; forebodings come across my mind 
that I shall not long remain one of earth’s creatures. I have nothing in life to wish the day far off, 
would it were here. Her attention was at that moment attracted by the approaching sounds of 
horses’ steps, She looked towards the road; it was merely an officer and his servant, who seemed: 
following the high road to Nismes; and she turned towards home. The officer at that moment pulled 
up his horse, and, dismounting, came towards her. Had she been strong enough, she would have 
increased her pace, but her weakness forbade it. “ Unhand me, sir,” she exclaimed, as he clasped 
her in his arms ; “ is it like an officer and a gentleman to insult an unprotected woman ?” 

« What, Annette !” 

“ Let me go, sir, I beseech you.” 

“Surely you do not know me.” 

“TI do not, sir, nor do I wish.” 

« Not wish! Is it so, Annette ; is this your welcome after years of absence ; has time then wrought 
so great a change! I did not expect this.” 

«I do not understand this language. It is but adding to your insult. I say let me go, sir, I do 
not know you,” 

«“ Not know me!” said he ; at the same time releasing her. “ The Pierre of former days has then 
been forgotten. Well, well, I will not force myself upon your remembrance.” Saying which, he 
turned away. : ‘ 

“ Oh, sir, stay an instant. You spoke of Pierre: I will listen to you if you will speak to me of 
him. I have not heard that name for many a day, save when I have spoken it to myself.” 

“ Why should I speak to you of him, Surely it were better he should speak himself. Look, 
Annette,” said he, lifting off at the same time his military cap; “are these features so altered that 
you cannot recognise them ?” 

« Merciful heavens, what do I see! It cannot be; and yet that face—yes, yes, it must be ; it is 
not to be mistaken.” 

Saying which, she rushed into his arms, and remained for some moments, resting her head upon 
his breast. 


« You are a strange girl, Annette ; but you look pale and ill.” 

“ Do I, Pierre? I do not feel so, I am happy, very happy; but look at me, and tell me, am I 
dreaming ?” 

« Why, I almost think you are, or you would not have been so long ere you recognised me.” 

« Oh, Pierre, I did not expect a moment such as this. I feel so light and gay, so happy I have 
not been for many a long day. Look, Pierre, there is the old tree where we parted ; it has not yet 
been cut down. And look, farther on is the village; you must remember them.” 

« Yes, Annette, indeed I do. They have been present to my mind full often. And how has the 
tedium of the night-watch been beguiled when I have thought of thee. I have prospered in the world, 
Annette; I am rich and honored. I have been noticed by the Emperor, who has made me what 
I am. I rendered him some unexpected assistance at the retreat of Moscow ; since which he has never 
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forgotten me, and has kept me near his person; by which means I escaped the fate of my former un- 
fortunate regiment. But what would all that I have attained, be without thee. No; I have but 
coveted them to share with you; we shall indeed be happy. 

«“ Oh yes, Pierre, very happy.” 

“This is the last day of the five years. When I left I did not expect to return such as I am. 
What pleasure it will be for me to present you at Court when we are married.” 

“ Married did you say, Pierre ?” 

«“ Yes, Annette, I did say married; what is there to make you so shudder at the word ?” 

«“ Oh I have been deceived, cruelly deceived. I see through it now. It was all false they told me ; 
and they knew it too. Oh Pierre, I have been wronged, cruelly wronged ; I have been made to be- 
lieve you dead, and ——” 

« And what ?” 

«“ To save my father from destruction, I became the wife of—oh, for mercy’s sake, do not look so 
upon me, I cannot bear it.” 

“ But my letters ?” 

«“T have never received any.” 

“There has been some foul villainy at work; and by it I have been robbed of that I have looked 
for many years so fondly to. ‘Tell me, is it that man T'arnier whose wife you now are?” 

“ Yes, Pierre, it is indeed the same.” 

“ May the deadliest curse of man light on him, and sink him to perdition. But why do I use the 
weapons of a woman?! I will have revenge, deep and bitter revenge; if he has the power to injure 
me, so has he to atone for it. Annette, it is not against thee I would hurl the passion my injury has 
called up. You look so weak and ill, you would disarm a madman of his fury. Lean upon my arm, 
and I will lead you to the village.” 

When they had arrived nearly at her home she was almost exhausted; but, cre parting, she pro- 
mised Pierre to meet him on the following day at the old tree; and, after folding her in his arms, and 
imprinting many a kiss on her pale cheeks, he hurried away, venting the deepest curses on the mam. 
who had robbed him of his heart’s dearest object. 

On the following day Annette was in no condition to keep her engagement. The surprise she had 
received—the feelings of disappointment at the deceit which she found had been practised to induce 
her to become the wife of the man she detested, had proved too much for her; the mind had sunk 
beneath the overwhelming weight of despondency; she but gathered together the small remnant of 
her strength to vent it out in loud and incoherent ravings; and, as her weakness grew upon fer, 
they subsided into prayers for forgiveness. Nature at length could bear no more ; and looking up 
to heaven for that she had not power to ask, her spirit passed from earth. 

On leaving Annette, Pierre had hastened to discover by what means his letters had been intercepted, 
and was not much surprised at finding that Tarnier had contrived to gain possession of them, and 
fabricated the news of his death, which he well knew had not taken place. He was on his road to- 
wards the village the day after, to keep his appointment, when he was informed of the death of An- 
nette. The information staggered him at the moment; but he tned to suppress any outward emotion ; 
the contracted brow and heaving breast, however, showed plainly that the feelings were striving to 
burst forth. It was but the promise of revenge that kept them down, then they might burst forth as 
they would. 

Mons. Tarnier was standing in one of his rooms looking over some directions for his wife’s funeral, 
which he had just written down, when Pierre was shown into him. It was the day after that on 
which she died. He looked up, but could not recognise his visiter, who, much to his alarm, the mur- 
ment he had entered turned the key in the door. 

“ Pray, sir,” said he, “what am I to understand by this?” 

« What you will; I care not. Look sir, and see if you can recognise that Pierre you have so 
deeply injured. But I come not to talk with you; here are two swords, they are of equal lengt' 5 
choose é 

«“ The man is mad; you do not suppose I am going to fight with you.” 

« By heavens, but you shall.” 

“T am not a soldier, and fighting is not my trade ; as it appears to be your’s, if I have injured you 
the laws of the country will redress your grievance.” 

«“T will not talk with you thus. If you will not defend yourself, then let the crime of murder be. 
upon my head; defend youself I say for the last time.” 

“Surely you will not murder me in cold blood,” exclaimed the other in the utmost trepidation ; at 
the same time lifting up one of the swords to protect himself in some degree from the threatened 
attack ; but his guard was instantly beat down, and Pierre’s sword passed through his body ; he fell, 
saying he wasa murdered man. 

«“ That I cannot deny,” exclaimed Pierre, turning away ; “ his blood is upon my hand; but I amr 
avenged, and so is poor Annette. Had you not stepped between us,” said he, looking towards the 
dying man, “ and done that by the basest means you could not hope todo by fair, I had not becore 
your murderer; you brought it on yourself.” Saying which he left the room; and mounting his 
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horse, which had remained without, he dashed right across the country, avoiding the bridle-roads, 
but keeping always in the line towards the sea-coast. 

I never could ascertain with any degree of certainty what subsequently became of Pierre. In the 
village it was reported that he was one of the French officers in the service of the Grand Seignior, 
where he had risen to high rank. Whether there was any foundation for the report I know not; but 


he never afterwards was seen in France. 


J. M. B. 


a 


THE DEATH OF HIDALLAN.* 


BY SARAH Le. LAMBERT, FRANKFORD, PENN, 


Tue minstrel’s harp no music yieldls— 
But silence reigns in Balva’s halls, 
Gone are the massy swords, and shields, 

And banners from their ancient walls, 
The sightless Lamar sits alone 
Beneath a neighboring forest tree, 
His thoughts are of his absent son 
Returning crowned with victory. 
Who, while his spirit burned for fame, 
His sire’s retainers forth had led, 
To earn in Zingal’s wars a name 
New lustre o’er their line to shed. 
While wearily the old man waits 
A sound falls on his aged ear— 
A light his brow illuminates— 
For well he knows the footstep near. 


“ My son,” asked the chieftain, “thy step do I 
hear, 

Or is it thy spirit, that’s wandeiing near, 

On the banks of the Corun’s blue stream did’st 
thou die 

Whilst round thee was rising the fierce battle cry ? 

Or if thou returnest Hidallan to me 

From the roar of the battle, unwounded and free, 

Where, where, are my people, the mighty in war, 

Did they fall in the contest ? return they no more ?” 

“Thy people still live, and their deeds shall go 
down 

To ages far distant, with fame and and renown, 

But the name of thy son shall no longer be heard 

Nor hearts with the tales of his powers be stirred ; 

I must listen afar to the battle’s deep roar, 

And the conquerer’s wreath shall adorn me no 
more,” 

« Alas fur my son,” said the gray-headed chief, 

While dark o’er his brow stole the shadows of grief, 

* The hopes that I cherished are vanished too soon 

For the sun of his glory has gone down at noon; 

Behold the white stone by yon streamlet that lies, 

(It is hidden, my son, from my long darkened 
eyes— 

There where the blue waters his resting place 
lave— 

Sleeps the noble Garmallon, the mighty and brave, 

His soul from the land of the brave and the blest 

Is calling me home to the warrior’s rest, 

And softly it whispers, oh! come, thou renowned, 

Whose name with a circle of glory is crowned, 





Ah! noble Garmation ! I am mighty no more, 
For my son, (shall I breathe it,) has fled from the 
war.” 


Hidallan’s not le forehead flushed, 
And anger in his dark eye woke, 

But soon the rising storm he hushed 
And in a gentle accent spoke. 


«“ Why seek through my spirit such anguish to 
spread 

Oh! never from battle, Hidallan hath fled, 

But the love of the king into hatred hath turned 

And fiercely toward me his anger hath burned, 

And Zingal before his brave warriors hath swore 

In his battles my sword shall be drawn no more.” 

«“ Alas!” said the chieftain, “ while thousands 
around 

Return from the battle, with victory crowned, 

Must Hidallan, in silent, inglonious ease, 

Be resting beneath the soft shade of my trees ? 

Let the cold waves of death o’er my stricken heart 
roll, 

For sorrow and shame have encompassed my soul ! 

My son has destroyed my last glory and trust, 

For his name has been written in naught but. the 
dust. 

Hidallan, go seek in our ancestors halls 

For the sword of Garmalion, that hangs on their 
walls, 

Its touch my cold bosom with joy shall inflame, 

For glorious triumphs it wen fcr our name.” 


With mournful brow, the youth obeyed, 
And troubled eye, his sire’s commands, 
He brought Garmallon’s trusty blade 
And placed it in his trembling hands. 
The polished weapon, broad and bright, 
Its hilt adorned with jewels rare— 
A thousand sparkling rays of light 
Shot forth beneath the noon-day glare. 
The old man bent his silvery head, 
And in a reverent manner laid 
As though o’er something holdy spread 
His hand upon the shining blade. 
He sat in silent musing lost, 
Then with a wild and dreamy start, 
As some black thought his spirit crost, 
He sheathed it in Hidallan’s heart. 


* See the War of Caios. Ossiau’s Poems. 





HENRY PULTENEY: 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 


(Continued from page 226.] 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Rara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire que vilis, et que sentias dicere licet.— Tacitus. 


Tue sun had sunk to slumber beneath the bosom of the waves, and the blush of the dimpled wa- 
ters no longer confessed his splendors. In the western sky, evening slept, like a weary fawn. A 
single star, of the palest gold, hung above the horizon. The moon, mounting above the hills of 
Cyprus, shot its silvery rays amidst the fading purple that in the depths of the sky still lingered be- 
hind the departed day—the last lustre of its gorgeous trail. It was that hour in which night is 


sweet, but not yet sacred. 
I was lying near the edge of the high grassy bank in front of the eastern portico of the house, 


looking at the picturesque variety of the numerous islands that were clustered beneath, and listening 
to the varied sounds, sometimes of gay human voices, sometimes of distant and undistinguishable 
echoes, that the stillness of the hour made audible, It was a scene of calmness, freedom, and peace. 
Pontarvis came out, and seated himself beside me. He directed his telescope towards a group of 
fishermen who were collected on one of the nearest of the islands, and gazed upon them for some 
time. Several of them were stretched upon the beach: others were leaning against great coils of 
nets, with their long pipes in their mouths. Their grotesque style of dress, with caps having tails 
reaching far down their backs, and monstrous boots extending above their hips, and the still more 
diverting attitudes into which they had thrown themselves, presented a ludicrous spectacle. 

«“ What a humorist is God!” exclaimed Pontarvis; “the merriest droll that lives.” 

“ He is too much of a Dutchman in his drollery ; his humor is something too heavy and practi- 
cal.” 

“ Like most jesters, his merriment is too much at the expense of other people. All of the Crea- 
tor’s portrait painters have represented him as grave, severe, and serious; but when I call to mind 
the characters and courses of some mortals whom he has made and I have met with, whose faces and 
fates would have forced a smile even to the countenance of the Ephesian weeper, and when I reflect 
how absurd and farcical are those daily acts and scenes of life which are the appointments of his 
providence, I cannot help fancying that he is a mirthful, sportive being, who made the world for his 
amusement, and manages it for his diversion.” 

“ The theological limners of Judea, and their Christian copiers, can scarcely have drawn ‘by per- 
mission ;’ for they have painted the good God with all the passions of a bad man.” 

“ The soul and mind of man proceeded forth from God; of course all its powers and faculties 
must form a part of that divine nature from which they have been derived. That capacity of dis- 
cerning the ludicrous, and that ability to derive delight from it, which together constitute what we 
term the ‘sense of humor,’ are inherent in the constitution of men, and I cannot help thinking that 
they are therefore attributes of deity, ‘for we are also his offspring; and that there is a falseness in 
that creed which excludes them from his character, and in that religion which forbids herself to be 
approached by them. And if we were to judge of the tastes and dispositions of the author by that 
which has been created by him, we shall reach the same conclusion as when we examine that which 
has emanated from him. ‘The more Tacitus regarded the affairs of men, the more they seemed to 
him a perpetual joke. ‘ Mihi quarto plura recentium seu veterum revolvo,’ says he, ‘tanto magis 
ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis observantur. Life, at its best estate, is but a bril- 
liant jest, and at its worst condition but a dull buffoonery. If we look at the character of that being in 
whom heaven takes its chiefest interest and pleasure, we find in it that assemblage and juxta-posi- 
tion of incongruous and inconsistent qualities which constitute the very essence and constitution of 
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humor. The aspirations of men, in the very proportion of their grandeur, are linked to weaknesses 
that leads to failure; and his strength is greatest where its object is too petty for respect. - Having 
wings that can carry him to the skies,’ says Sir Humphrey, ‘he is perpetually grovelling in the 
dirt ;’ and he illustrated the truth as well as asserted it. His life is a struggle between ‘low wants’ 
and ‘lofty will:’ 
% 

Half dust, half déity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar—in his mix’d essence breathing 

The breath of degradation and of pride. 


“ «He is a strange mixture of levity and perversity, says Mirabeau, whom we are bound to serve 
and would willingly love ; who counts the stars, subdues the elements, defies and combats all the 
powers of nature, and can do anything but conduct himself and his equals.* He has found every 
thing save that liberty and peace which are the only necessities of his condition ; he has been able 
to confer and endure authority, but can neither manage it when he rules, nor co-operate with it 
where he submits. He can cringe, but is unable to obey ; he can revolt, but is unable to defend him- 
self; he can love, but cannot become attached.’ What a contrast is there, then, between his posi- 
tion and his powers; if we look at the one, it is the station of a God; if we regard the other, we 
must admit with Hooker, “ whatsoever hath the name of a mortal man, there is in him whatsoever 
the name of vanity doth comprehend.” Upon this bombastic creature, and his actions, can Heaven 
do else than smile ? can God have made him but for merriment? Heaven may laugh, yet love; 
nay, may love the better for its laughter. For my own part, I have often stood by Charing Cross, 
or in crowded Regent Street, and as I looked upon the multitudes that were hurrying along, have 
laughed till the tears have rolled down my cheeks, and that mirth has drawn after it what I might 
call an intense affection for its object. ‘There was more kindliness in the merriment of that antique 
sage who always laughed, if I have not mistaken the character of that diversion, than in the tears of 
him who wept perpetually.” 

« A survey of the variations of human opinion in different ages and countries, as to the existence 
and character of God, would be curious. The difference among men as to his attributes impugns 
the argument drawn from their agreement as to his being.” 

« The existence of God,” said Pontarvis, “is a matter which I never trouble myself about ; since 
it is demonstrable that nothing can be known upon this subject. The conception is an august and 
venerable one ; that only thought which all created intelligences have in common, that feeling alone 
in which they all syrapathize—the only associating fraternizing idea through all creation. But the 
fact is a very different affair. The English theologians are so perpetually shifting the front upon 
which they expose their faith to the attack, that it is difficult to tell which side of it they wish you 
to oppose, So fundamentally does one age differ from another in its notions of the impregnability 
of the different sides, that the Highgate Corypheus of the modern school expressly declares that 
Lardner’s system will only make new atheists. The favorite argument in support of deity, when I 
left England, was the natural adaptation of religion to increase the spiritual comfort of men. This 
was chiefly insisted on by Coleridge and Alexander Knox, the latter, by the by, one of the strongest 
men in England. I admit the fact which is the basis of this argument. The belief in deity is the 
only element and atmosphere of all the virtuous and happy feelings. The argument drawn from 
the wants of man’s nature tends to prove it is necessary to believe in God ; but that necessity does 
not prove the truth of God. Nature, working upwards from dust to man, implants in his breast a 
religious sense, prompting him to worship and love a great supreme being, for various purposes 
thereby gained in his happiness and dignity. If any refuses so to worship, he resists the instincts 
of his constitution, and pays the penalty in inward wretchedness.” 

“ With regard to that natural argument in favor of piety,” said I, “I would say that the first step 
in religion is suggested and sanetioned by nature, but not the second.” 

«“ The popular ideas of creation,” said Pontarvis, as he stretched at full length upon his back, and 
inhaled through his Indian Chillum the soul of the sparkling Latakiah, “ begin at the wrong end, 
and run the wrong way. The universe created God, not God the universe. But they state the theory 
analytically, instead of conceiving the facts synthetically. In every growth, the flower is the end, 
and not the beginning; harmony is the offspring, not the author of the lyre. The progress of a 
point around a centre gives rise to circularity, and the form precedes the idea. Touching the fact 
of deity, when men ask me whether I believe in God, I call to mind the observation made by 
Machiavel in his commentary on the first decade of Livy, that people more usually are right in ge- 
nerals than in particulars, respecting which observation I will remark in a parenthesis that it is at 
once a truth and the reverse of a truth—and ask them to define what they mean by God—to give 
me such a notion of his nature and identity as will enable me to know what they mean to question 
me about, Such an idea of his essence no man is capable of forming; and it is idle to bandy the 
inquiry, ‘ Do you believe in such a thing’ without defining what thing you mean. If, in avoid- 


* In this fine passage, Mirabeau appears to have had Pope in his recollection. 
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ance of this objection, it be said that God possesses a different mode of existence from that of which 
we know any thing, then, upon that showing. he who says, ‘ There is no God,’ says no falsehood- 
For that universe of things and thoughts, beyond which our minds can never escape, means the ag- 
gregation of all those things which possess a certain mode of existence, and the words by which we 
predicate existence, ‘is,’ has reference to this. And it is true, too, that in the universe there is no 
God ; for in it nothing can be which cannot be conceived ; and God is confessedly of that sort. This 
much must be granted, that it is impossible to believe in God without believing wrongly ; and that 
the only way of believing rightly on that subject is not to believe at all. Coleridge said that God 
was the only bodiless existence that there was; the first article of the church likewise styles hinr 
‘incorporeus,’ and though the Jews attributed to him a human form, since they assigned to him 
place and motion, the new testament asserts his corporality. How, then, can we, whose thoughts 
in their subtlest essence and their freest breath, are everlastingly enfettered in the chains of the ma- 
terial and the formal, conceive of the bodiless aright, or how can we conceive of him at all? And 
how can we love whom we cannot conceive of it?’ Or how can we pray to the inconceivable ?” 

“ Prayer is the mystery of mysteries. All prayer must be idolatry ; for in the most spiritual devo- 
tion we homage a self-formed idea, which is not God, and is the likeness of something in the heaverr 
above, or on the earth; the worshippers must petition a mental image of God, an invisible substan- 
tiality of his own making. Upon the scriptural requisition, therefore, prayer seems to me to be arr 
awful impossibility; and there was a deeper meaning than the answer satisfied in that entreaty of 
the disciples, ‘'‘Teach us how to pray.’ But for my own part I confess myself unable to see why 
idolatry has been so strongly forbidden in the bible, for since the heart, only, and as conversant with 
a distinct sphere external to all co iceptions of the unimaginative mind is concerned in apprehending 
deity and doing prayer, (which it performs through feeling) it clearly matters not what relation our 
notion bears to reality, so that our feelings bear the right one; and certainly one representative of 
God is just as accurate as another. In fact, idolatry strikes me as a thing extremely philosophical ; 
it gives us an object, a ¢hing, an x, to which all ou: fancies and ideas of deity shall be limited, and 
on which the mind (which is only a concentrated exercise of fancy) shall fix and rest and be at 
ease, while boldless feeling, blind but intelligent, unlocalized yet definite, shall enter into the taber- 
nacle of the unseen God, and perform a silent worship whereof the intellect takes no cognizance. 
Thus does the nightingale press its bosom against a twig, thet physical restlessness may be stayed, 
whilst the wreathed incense of floating melody rises richly through the air, unpurposed in its course, 
but inerrant in its truth.” 

“ Religion, wherever it has appeared, and whatsoever shape it has assumed,” said Pontarvis, « ap- 
pears to me to be a dreain, according to Coleridge's definition of the word, ‘ the attempt of the fancy 
to explain to the understanding the causes of the sufferings of the body.’ It is a theory invented to 
account for those facts which the experienced of the world admits, that certain acts cause men to 
feel uncomfort bly and others produce comfort ; and the hypothesis at the same time adds new sanc- 
tions to those moral requisitions it is built upon. As for the theory, it may, asa matter of accident, 
be true, or it may not; but let us not fall into the vulgar error of believing that it must be true, be- 
cause it explains the facts. As for the sanctions the theory brings with it, they are not wanted. 
The facts are their own supporters; if they can sustain the theory which is built upon them, much 
more can they sustain the deities derived from them. The consideration that virtue alone is happi- 
ness below, is supposed to prove the existence of a God; the same proposition proves the necessity 
of doing well, without any reference to the reasons of the phenomenon. ‘The convenience of virtue 
will therefore carry men as far as the terrors of religion ; and when I regard the necessary evils that 
dogmatic theology brings with it, I will make bold to whisper, ‘ being in a lone isle among friends,” 
that I should not regret to see religion eradicated, and virtue preached in its stead. When I regard 
the characters of the religious world, piety seems to be no more than a peace-offering to God by 
which they purchase the right of sinning with a higher hand, the price of an indulgence to be wick- 
ed. Religion has scarcely any other effect than to make men bold in their badness ; it is sometimes 
a monitor to encourage our virtues, but is oftener a chrism to sanctify our vices. Religion by bid- 
ding men to be humble, tends, in its practical working, to destroy that self-respect which is the best 
preservation against sin. Whatever discourages a man’s disposition to self-homage, has a demoral- 
izing tendency ; for pride in its proper character, is the best, perhaps the only foundation of virtue. 
It is impossible to ‘ revere’ when you are momently told to ‘ suspect,’ yourself; and when you are 
forbidden to think it possible to attain the perfection of virtue, or to congratulate yourself on any 
thing you do, You reject high goodness as a forbidden luxury, and cling to wit as your destiny and’ 
duty. He who accustoms himself to avoid vice as a meanness, will have a surer and more abiding 
guard against evil than he who is habituated to consider it a crime against God: because passion, 
which springs ceaselessly in human breasts, and is the most constant arbiter of mortal action, co- 
operates with the former feeling, and against the latter. That the true sanctions of virtue are in her- 
s2lf—that the ministers of goodness are in the instinct and feelings of the heart, and in natural con- 
science, and not in the fear of punishment—is powerfully put by Cicero in his treatise ‘de Legibus,’ 
and the argument equally destroys the necessity and the propriety of future punishment. ‘ Si homi- 
nes ab injuria pene, non natura arcere deberet, quenam solicitudo vexaret impios, sublato judici- 
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orum metu?! quorum. tamen tam audax unquam fuit, quin aut abnueret a se commissum esse 
facinus, aut justi suidoloris caussam aliquam fingeret defensionemque facinoris a nature jure aliquo 
quereret. Qua si adpellare inpii, quo tandem studio colentur a bonis? Quod si pwena si metus sup- 
plicii, non ipsa turpitudo, deterret ab injuriosa facinorosaque vita; nemo est injustus; at incauti potius 
habendi sunt improbi. Fum autem qui non ipso honesto movemur ut boni viri simus, sed utilitate 
aliqua atque fructu ; callidi sumus, non boni,” 

“ Religion,” said I, “ will always be useful for that larger class of mankind, who cannot be true to 
any pursuit which they do not follow as a passion ; but they who can be earnest without enthusiasm, 
and firm without fervor, may well rest contented with natural morality.” 

« While I regard religion with indifference, and even with something of dislike,” said Pontarvis, 
«there is nothing I feel more ardently and more earnestly than the necessity of moral goodness. To 
be virtuous, to be good, to be pure in thought aud kindly in feeling, is the first and deepest duty of 
our lives. We should be good for the happiness it inspires to our hearts ; for the dignity it imparts 
to our feelings. There is no happiness like that of being conscious that our duty has been fulfilled, 
and that our conduct has been worthy of the dignity of our character. It is not in the power of all 
men, to be great; but all may be good. We may not be able to occasion great improvement in the 
exterior world, but we may prevent the destruction of our own moral nature. It is our duty, there- 
fore, to accomplish what we can within ourselves.. Nay, we have no right to risk,the injury of our 
moral being for the possibility of doing acts that may make us illustrious. Because it lies within our 
power, it is our only duty, to be good. And the friendship and the fellowship of virtuous thoughts 
and memories are the richest pleasures that our soul can taste. 


Beauties that from worth arise, 
Are like the grace of deities, 
Still present with us, though unsighted,* 


And there is nothing else in life that is really important. For what are all the glories of power and 
the pomps of renown, unless a maf can respect himself and feel that he is respected by others! 
What profit hath he who hath erected the most splendid temple of greatness or fame, and hath de- 
filed and ruined that soul which should inhabit and enjoy it! There is no real greatness but in true 
goodness; and if genius be divorced from virtue, its broken pinion but flutters in the dust, and the 
naphtha of its broken lamp but gleams along the earth.+ 


Wit’s like a luxuriant vine; 

Unless to virtue’s prop it join, 

Firm and erect towards heaven bound; 
Though it with beauteous leaves and pleasant fruit be crown’d, 
It lies deformed and rotting on the ground.” + 


* Suckling: + See some lines by Sir Humphrey Davy on Lord Byron, + Cowley. 
(To be coneluded in the next number.) 


THE BALL-ROOM BELLE. 


BY GENERAL GEORGE P. MORRIS, NEW YORK. 


Tue moon and all her starry train 


That night, how many hearts she won ! 
Were fading from the morning sky, 


The reigning belle—she could not stir 


When home the ball-room belle again 
Returned with throbbing pulse and brain, 
Flushed cheek, and tearful eye. 


T he plumes that danced above her brow, 
The gems that sparkled in her zone, 

The scarf of gold-wove myrtle bough, 

W ere laid aside—they mocked her now— 
When desolate and lone. 





But, like the planets round the sun, 
Her lovers followed—all but one! 
One, all the world to her! 


And she had lost him! marvel not 
That lady’s eyes with tears were wet. 
Though love by man is soon forgot, 
It never yet was woman’s lot 
To love and to forget ! 
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No IV. 


PARAGUAY AND DOCTOR FRANCIA. 


Taere is, perhaps, no country in the civilized world, about which there is so little known as there 
is respecting Paraguay. A traveller in South America, and more particularly in the Argentine Re- 
public, or United Provinces of the River Plate, (embracing the whole extent of country known 
under the name of Buenos Ayes, though that name is now almost exclusively applied to the capi- 
tal of the Republic,) hears many strange and marvellous stories respecting the neighboring province, 
and its Dictator, Francia, Mystery is always one of the principal sources of the marvellous, and in 
this case, if not mystery, an almost total want of information respecting the customs, manners, and 
habits of their neighbors, has had the tendency to draw forth all the imaginative powers of the 
Buenos Ayreans, to enable them to answer the many inquiries naturally arising in the mind of a 
foreigner in relation to Paraguay. The following facts, mostly relating to Dr. Francia, are partly 
the results of careful investigation of the subjects, while in Buenos Ayres, and partly derived from an 
intelligent English gentleman, who has been married and settled in Buenos Ayres for a number of 

ears. 

. Paraguay is bounded on the South by the River Paraguay, on the East by the River Parana, 
and on the North and West by the still unexplored countries which are filled with immense herds 
of wild cattle, and unconquered savages as wild as their brute companions. From the impossibility 
of obtaining correct statistical information, but little is known respecting the population. It is 
generally believed, however, that the number of inhabitants is about two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The country is very rich, and yields provision in abundance for the people, who are almost entirely 
dependant on their own exertions, as little intercourse in the way of commerce is held with external 
nations. Maté, the principal drink of the South Americans, here attains its greatest perfection, and 
though generally raised over the whole southern continent, the Maté of Paraguay is every where 
sought after, and obtains the highest price. This and tobacco form almost the sole articles of ex- 
port, and are paid away in lieu of money, for any thing that may be introduced into the country ; 
money being almost entirely unknown. 

The father of Dr. Francia was a Frenchman, who spending his youth in Portugal, emigrated to 
Paraguay about the year 1750, where he shortly after married a creole, or descendant of the Spa- 
niards and natives ; his name was Rodriguez, and the name of the subject of this article, the present 
dictator, is Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, the latter title originally given to him, according to a cus- 
tom common to the country, to designate the nation or any peculiarity of every individual of import- 
ance, has since come to be exclusively applied to him : apropos, to this peculiarity, one of the most 
important characters in the early stages of the Republic of Paraguay, a Don Jeronimo Vasquez, 
from wearing spectacles was denominated Senior enatro ojos, and was rarely spoken of in any other 
manner, 

Francia takes pride in claiming his descent from a Frenchman, though he treats his father’s 
countrymen no better than any one else; he was originally intended for the church, and studied at 
the Jesuits’ college of Cordova, in the province of Tucuman, where he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Theology ; having, however, no leaning to the church, he determined not to take orders, but to 
study law and become an advocate; he did so, and as a lawyer first became known to his present 
subjects. He was remarkable for great quickness of thought, and strength of mind, and soon grew 
into consideration with the people, always ready to look up with respect to one better educated than 
themselves ; when the Spanish Colonies in South America threw off the yoke of Spain, Paraguay 
in 1811, declared herself independent. A president and council of government were immediately 
formed, and Francia was chosen secretary to the council. In this situation he made himself still 
more known, and the masterly plan which he originated for the defeat of the Buenos Ayrean army, 
sent under General Belgrano against Paraguay, and which succeeded to admiration, raised him at 
once to the summit of popular favor, and he had but little difficulty in so managing his influence 
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with the people as to carry into effect a plan for a new form of government, in which he should 
play a rather more distinguished part than that of secretary. His favorite study was the History 
of Rome, his beau ideal of a statesman and hero was Julius Cesar ; with his ideas running in this 
course, the plan he proposed to the people, was the election of a Triumvirate, in whom was to be 
vested the whole control of the government; his plan was adopted, and the former president Don 
Fulgentio Yegros, Don Jeronimo Vasquez (de cuutro ojvs) and himself were elected 'Triumvire. 
This form of government, however, did not suit him, and he determined to have it changed, as the 
power was too much divided ; his influence over the people was again set at work, and he persuaded 
them to abolish the Triumvirate and place the power in the hands of two Consuls, to be elected for 
one year. He was elected one and Von Fulgentio Yegros the other consul. His partiality for Ro- 
man History again broke out rather strangely ; he had two chairs of state erected in the council 
chamber, on one of which he caused to be inscribed in letters of gold « Caesar,” and on the other 
“ Pompey.” He took immediate possession of Czsar’s chair. An arrangement was entered into 
by the two Consuls, that they should manage the helm of state alternately, each one having four 
months of power ; thus dividing the year into three parts. Francia weathered his partner, “ good 
easy man,” out of the first term, thereby coming in for the last also; before his term was expired, he 
again made use of his extraordinary influence to induce the people to vest the power in one Consul 
only. His plan as usual was adopted, and he had such credit given him for disinterestedness, that 
the people, feeling convinced that he wished for nothing more than to retire into the quiet of private 
life, were on the point of leaving him out and electing his old colleague Don Fulgentio, sole Consul. 
By great exertions, however, he secured his election to the Consulate, and shortly after was elected 
Consul for life, and again in a few months Dictator, with absolute and unlimited powers. And as 
such he still continues to govern Paraguay, keeping his subjects in a state of utter ignorance, and 
stifling every approach of the knowledge, that might enlighten them as to their degraded condition ; 
no books are allowed in the country, and no other means of information afforded. On obtaining 
supreme power, his first object was to isolate his dominions from all surrounding countries ; no in- 
tercourse was permitted, and though no impediment was placed in the way of any one wishing to 
enter hiscountry, when once in they had to stay; there was no going back—it was, as Virgil says of 
the infernal regions, 


Facilis descensus Averni, 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis— 
At revocare gradus, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est— 


Of late, however, he has put a stop to the entrance of all strangers from all countries, and 
Paraguay seems almost cut off from social existence ; merchants or captains of vessels wishing 
to trade with Paraguay, pass up the river of that name to Candelaria, the most remote of his 
numerous out posts. ‘There they anchor, and an invoice of all articles on board is sent to the 
Dictator at Assumption, the seat of government. The Doctor is the only merchant, and returns the 
invoice with such articles as he wishes to purchase (generally the whole cargo) marked and opposite 
to them the price (in maté and tobacco _) he will give for each, so much maté for this, so much to- 
bacco for that, if the owner of the cargo is satisfied with the price offered (and he offers but one and 
never bargains,) he has but to discharge his cargo ; take in the payment which is sent down at once, 
and be off. If he does not like the appraisal, he must be off directly. 

A number of anecdotes are told of Doctor Francia, from which I select one or two, without vouch- 
ing for their correctness. Every time he leaves his residence in the Fort, a gun is fired ; on hearing 
which all persons must retire to their houses, and remain with doors and windows closed, until a 
second gun proclaims his return to the Fort. Should any unfortunate wight be unable to get out 
of his way, he is obliged to turn his face to the wall, and remain in that position until the Dictator 
has passed. Whilst riding through the streets of Assumption one day, he came suddenly upon a 
funeral procession ; the panic was genaral, sauve gui peut was the word ; down dropped the corpse 
in the road, and priests and mourners went off as if the devil was after them. On another occasion 
Francia’s horse took flight at an empty barrel, standing before a house, the owner was immediately 
sent for, fined and imprisoned. 

The centinel before his door had orders to fire on any one that should stop in front of the house, 
and a poor fellow from the country, who stopped for an instant to look upon the dwelling place of his 
governor, was shot dead, without any other notice to quit. 

Dr. Francia is now eighty-three years of age, (1837) and it cannot be supposed he will live much 
longer ; what will become of Paraguay on his death cannot be imagined, as no one in his dominions 
is qualified to succeed him, as he is almost the only man in the country who possesses any educa- 
tion. It will, most probably, be the scene of revolutions, which it has hitherto escaped in that point 
at least, more happy than the neighboring provinces, the inhabitants of which must occasionally 
have a revolution merely pour passer le temps. 

Monsieur Bonpland, the distinguished naturalist, was detained by Francia for many years, and I 
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have understood that he has prepared for publication, a work upon the scene of his imprisonment ; 
he is eminently qualified by nature and opportunities for such a task, and should he give to the 
world his ideas upon the subject of the extraordinary man, who has so long exerted a more despotic 
power over his subjects than even the autocrat of Russia, we may reasonably expect a work replete 
with interest and information. 

Since writing the above, a report has been circulated through the medium of the press, that Doctor 
Francia was dead, as it has never been confirmed, there is possibly no truth in it. 

Ferp. 
Fort McClure, Florida, March 4th, 1839, 


ON THE REGULATION OF OUR TIME. 


Ir is generally allowed, that order is necessary in all things. Regularity is as “ oil to the wheels 
of time.” When we pay attention to our various duties, and endeavor to do all things in their own 
season, our time will naturally roll on with a smoothness to which the votaries of chance are entire 
strangers. While they suffer themselves to be carried away by every gust of incidental desire, de- 
pending for amusement or employment on the uncertain occurrences of the passing hours, and fold- 


ing up their hands in idle expectation ; let us wisely husband our time as our most precious treasure, 
and apply our talents to such useful occupations as may engage our faculties for the present, and lay 
the foundation for future satisfaction. Let us not hang loosely as to the concerns inevitably connect- 
ed with our respective conditions, because these concerns are not gilded with the fanciful charms of 
novelty. Let us rather attend to them with increasing complacency for that very reason. Certainly 
it is the objects from which we cannot conveniently or properly separate ourselves, that we should 
direct our best affections, our most strenuous exertions. ‘I’o apply our energies, however vigorous 
or weak they really are, to objects and concerns with which we have no immediate connexion, and 
with which we have not a prospect of being permanently united, either for a time or during our jour- 
ney of life, betrays an extravagant deficiency of judgment—a shallowness of apprehension—a levity 
of thought. The most evident mark of prudence is exhibited by those who, whilst they look forward 
with hope to the future, and review the past with impartiality, give heed to their present conduct so 
as to improve from their experience, and to cherish their fondest wishes of rising to higher degrees 
of honor and happiness. To them, the past is valuable, in so far as it tends to enliven and inform 
their understanding. They hold the present as of greater importance, because it gives opportunity 
of proving their progress in substantial knowledge, and of adding to their wisdom. The future 
wears to them an inviting appearance, amidst all the pains and disasters of a changing world ; be- 
cause it promises time for still farther improvement of the mind, by which every rational gratification 
must be augmented, every unavoidable cause of sorrow diminished. Every succeeding day adds 
strength to their desire for regularity. Every season of the year gives a peculiar relish to their en- 
gagements. ‘The several periods of each day they allot to certain purposes, however closely connect- 
ed, yet distinct, like so many independent parts of one complete whole, From the dawn of the morn- 
ing until the lengthening shades announce the close of the day, the hours are divided between the 
calls of religion, and the honorable necessaries of life, the refreshment of the body, and the recreation 
of the mind. Nor are the darksome watches of the night unapplied to suitable purposes, The set- 
ting sun warns them to reflect on the events of the day, and to prepare for the repose requisite to 
renew their strength for the pursuits and toils of another day. To such repose, an adequate portion 
of time is allotted; and both the body and mind are preserved in healthful harmony, until, by the 
unsearchable decree of the Almighty, some unforseen disease assail the seat of life ; to answer ends 
wrapt up in the veiled records of heaven—to which the utmost flight of human intellect cannot as- 
pire. Thus day rolls on after day, and year after year, down the smooth and silent but rapid stream 
of time, whilst every hour is applied to some honorable purpose of business or rational amusement, 
necessary recreation, or repose: not according to the whims of chance, but according to some fixed 
plan, directed by experience, and approved by reason. And thus thei: happiness is as complete and 
permanent as the uncertainty and changeable nature of all things visible can admit. 8. F. 
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A MARRIAGE PARTY AT DIJON. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON. 


The strait 

I’m fallen into my patience cannot bear ! 
It frights = reason— warps my sense of pai ! 
Be a —— how you abandon m od 
To myst! m young, rash, fnezpentanced | tempt 
By most insufferable ainery < 

desperate, reckless rie Devise some means 
To cheat the altar of its victim! Do it! 


Nor leave the task to me! 
J. S. Knowles. 


Dison, the ancient capital of the Duchy of Burgundy, is more pleasantly situated than any other 
city in the eastern departments of ancient Gaul. It is placed at the confluence of the Ouche and 
Suzon, at the head of a luxuriant valley ; vine-clad hills approach within a stone’s throw of the city 
gates, and the picturesque tops of the mountains of Céte d’ Or give effect to the distant view. 

As there are no “ Guide Books,” nor “'Tourist’s Companions” to the beauties of Dijon, I may be 
allowed to exemplify a few of the peculiarities of this ci-devant metropolis of the haughty potentates 
of Burgundy. The city, termed Divio by the Romans, was originally a camp station, fortified by 
Julius Cesar. Marcus Aurelius surrounded the place with walls, and beautified the streets. Louis 
XI. erected an immense castle, the ruins of which still remain. Fifteen public squares afford a choice 
of promenades; and the ramparts are fashioned into public walks, shaded by handsome trees. 

The front of the ancient palace of the Dukes of Burgundy adorns the Royal, or principal square ; 
the tower on the palace top is still in use as an observatory. From forty to fifty thousand volumes 
fill the shelves of the library ; and a visit to the collection of paintings, statues, and antiquities, is 
well worth the trouble of a voyage. 

Dijon boasts of many distinguished names amongst her sons. The celebrated dramatist, Crébillion, 
(the terrible,) was borne there, and educated at the college of the Jesuits. The worthy bishop of 
Meaux, Bossuet, (the benign,) and the polemical Salmatius, (Claude de Salmaise,) were his fellow 
townsmen, and went to the same academy. The illustrious wit, Piron, and Rarneau, the musician, 
were Dijonnoise, with many others, whose names remaiam not in my memory. 

The hotels, like the generality of French inns, were execrable. One landlord drove me from his 
house, where I had determincd to pass the few days I could afford to spate, by repeating at least 
twice an hour, that the steeple of the church of St. Benigne was three hundred and sixty feet in 
height. I could have endured the universality of garlic in the edible department—the sanded floors— 
the paper-patched windows—and doors, guiltless of fastenings—but the eternal repetition of the 
astonishing altitude of his favorite building disturbed my equanimity ; I crossed the spacious street 
to an opposition establishment, equally dirty and disagreeable, but conducted by a little, busy, chat- 
tering Alsatian, who had a variety in his loquaciousness that was perfectly delightful. 

One afternoon, over a flask of superlative Clos-Vougeot, he related the particulars of the following 
tale. I do not vouch for the truth of his statement: 


I tell the tale as ’twas told to me; 


but I confess that when he pointed out the various rooms that had been occupied by the dramatis 
person, and fixed the locality of each little incident, as he acted the events over to me, I religiously 
believed every syllable of the tale, and made notes of the circumstances upon the spot. 

A young Irishman, whom I shall beg leave to denominate Fergus O« Donnell, was staying at Dijon 
with his sister, a delicate fair haired girl of seventeen. The hectic flush of consumption had fixed 
its deadly spot upon her thin pale cheek ; a father’s anxious gaze had seen the fatal sign. He knew 
the dread necessity of instant removal to a milder clime, but the ties of business were too intricate to 
be unloosed, and he entrusted his darling to the care of her affectionate brother, with directions to 
stroll gently through the southern departments of belle France. The excitement of easy travel and 
change of air have frequently stayed the progress of pulmonical symptoms ; and Minna O«Donnell, 
after a few weeks absence, found herself so much improved in health and spirits, that her brother 
determined to postpone his intention of descending the Rhine, and risk a visit to the metappolia— 
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after a few days sojourn at the old town of Dijon, to still further strengthen his sister, before he sub- 
mitted her to the fatigue of a Parisian trip. 

The other occupants of the hotel were an old French Count, and a young lady of considerable 
beauty, with a couple of confidential servants. Fergus had settled in his own mind that the young 
lady was the Count’s daughter, but the signs of hate were so openly exhibited between them that 
he soon relinquished the idea of relationship. ‘The lady was a perfect French beauty ; bright black 
eyes, a round plump face, with a delicious smile that severed her pulpy lips, and exposed her white 
and regular teeth. She soon cultivated an acquaintance with the delicate Minna, and great was the 
astonishment of Fergus, when his sister informed him that the interesting stranger was on the point 
of marriage with the old French Count. 

Monsieur de Miquelon, the father of Emilie, died dwing her infancy. While travelling in the 
north of Europe, he was taken sick at a small border town at the foot of the Dofrafield ridge; and, 
fearing that the hand of death was on him, besought the honest Swedes, if they knew of any French- 
man in the neighborhood, that they would request him to attend. A Monsieur de L——, a respectably 
dressed middle aged man, answered the summons. The dying Miquelon informed his countryman 
that the revolution’s sanguinary path had deprived him of all kith and kin, excepting his child Emilie ; 
and he wished his little orphan to experience the attentions of a father from monsieur—proposing, 
if he would assume the trust, to begeath him a handsome annuity, and give a written conditional 
authority over the maiden and her estates, till she had attained the age of twenty-one. M. de L 
could not refuse the lezacy or the guardianship of the property; the deed was given, and the father 
died—thankful for even this questionable protection for his child. 

Monsieur de L started immediately for France. He found in Mademoiselle Emilie a lovely 
but headstrong girl; he pluced her in a convent at Auxerre, for the purpose of instruction and pro- 
tection. The estates, which were of considerable extent, were farmed to the highest bidder ; much 
to the emolument of monsieur, who suddenly altered the style of his affairs—he assumed a title, and 
lived, gamed, and dressed more like a nobleman of independent fortune than a needy blackleg who 
had hitherto been compelled to gamble for his daily bread. 

M. le Comte de L—— (titles are cheap and plentiful on the continent of Europe,) never told the 
ill-fated Emilie the absolute nature of the authority invested in him by he: dying parent. When 
she had attained the age of eighteen, he removed her from the care of the mother abbess, and pro- 
posed a summer’s trip; the high spirited girl was rejoiced to leave the dreary walls of the convent 
for a ramble in the great world, but she would have preferred any other partner, as her guardian had 
become so old and ugly that she hated to look at him; he frequently behaved tyrannically to made- 
moiselle, and scarcely assumed an appearance of respect. 

On the second day of the journey, poor Emilie found herself more dull and solitary than in the 
retirement of the convent. ‘The Count seldom condescended t» speak, and the servants, who sat on 
the ramble of the caleche, were a sneering Italian git] who treated her mistress as a child, and alow 
browed gloomy Savoyard valet, who was close in the confidence of the Count. 

Emilie was thundeistrack at her guardian’s announcement, that he intended to stay a short time 
at Dijon, for the purpose of celebrating their marriage, The exquisite loveliness of his charge had ex- 
cited no desire in the bosom of the hoary spendthrift, but he had squandered too much of her fortune 
to suffer any other person to claim her hand, lest he should be called to a severe and unanswerable 
account. 

The heart-broken orphan flew to the gentle Minna, and revealed her history. A fit of hysterics 
and a flood of tears relieved her spirits; and before she closed her eyes in sleep, the quick witted 
maiden had resolved upon her course. 

Fergus was not insensible to the charms of Mademoiselle Emilie, and when made acquainted with 
her history, felt strongly excited in her behalf, The next morning he accompanied the two ladies 
in a stroll. round the fortifications of the ancient town, and, although Emilie’s brow was somewhat 
contracted, and her pouting lips a little compressed, her young spirits soon re-assumed their elasti- 
city, and all was life and joy, and love. ‘The oki Count was too secure to be jealous; he refused to 
accompany his intended bride in her mornings’ walks, but the Italian girl closely followed he: young 
mistress, and listened to every word of the conversation, 

A few more walks and talks, and Fergus fell deeply in love. His sympathy had been aroused by 
the peculiarity of Emilie’s sitaation, and warmly assisted the progress of his passion. More than 
onee did he resolve to declare his love and propose clopement, but his sister was unable to bear the 
fatigne of a long flight, and in her her delicate state of health it would be brutal to leave her alone. 
Besides, Emilie’s first expression of repugnance to the match with her guardian might have been a 
little overstrained ; she had, since that, tacitly consented to the arrangement, and cautiously avoided 
reverting to the subject. He therefore checked the tenderness of his attentions, although the dark 
eyed girl never looked at him but she caught him gazing fondly on her face. 

The appointed day came at last. Emilie had solicited her friend Minna to officiate as bride’s maid, 
and the Count had personally requested Fergus to honor the ceremony with his presence. 

The old Count looked on the lovely Emilie, in her bridal attire, with a cold and rheumy eye. He 
presented her with a necklace of brilliants, purchased with her own money. He fastened it round 
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her swan like neck, muttering something about his “little wife,” as he pressed her to his bosom, and 
kissed her cold pale brow. A look of deep disguist mantled on the face of the haughty beauty, as 
she turned from the constrained embrace ; and, meeting O:Donnell’s impassioned glance, she blush- 
ed deeply, and retired to the opposite side of the room. 

The notary was announced. ‘The ancient bridegroom hastened to meet him. Minna was re- 
clining on the sofa in pensive meditation, and Fergus, in the deep recess of a large bay window, 
stood watching the actions of the bridal victim. Emilie listened, for a few seconds, to the retiring 
steps of the Count, when she tripped lightly across the room to Fergus, and thus addressed him : 

“ Fergus O-Donnell, would the ancestors of your race, whose noble deeds you have proudly re- 
hearsed to me, have passively witnessed the immolation of an orphan maid, in the green isle of your 
native home?” 

« Emilie !”’ 

“ Do not oppress me with. that burning gaze! speak, would they have stood thus tamely by, nor 
venture help nor hope ?” 

“ What can be done to rid you of this unnatural connection !” 

“ Dare you, Fergus O-Donnell, dare you encounter the anger of that vile old man, to save me 
from the pollution of his alliance ?”’ 

“ Dare! Emilie, you know not the power of my love—” 

« Ah, it is now too late to talk of love! I[ shall leave this room a branded and dishonored outcast, 
but disgrace is preferable to despair. [ never will be wife to the Count de 1——! but death is a 
bitter alternative ; life is sweet, and it is in your power to aid me in my misery.” 

“ Emilie ! command my soul! what can [ do to serve you?” 

“Simply this: pledge me your honor that you will not contradict whatever I may this day assert, 
however strange may be my specch.” 

“TI swear it—here, on this dear hand—” 

“ Restrain yourself, Monsieur O‘Donnell ; the Count returns.” 

The room began to fill with company. The notary and his clerk—the landlord and his dame, who 
were to be the witnesses to the contract—and two of the principal magistrates of the place, who had 
been invited by the wily Count. M. le Maire and his deputy had thought it worth while to accept 
the invitation, not only on account of the marriage cheer, but for the sake of rendering the titled 
visiter a cheap token of their respect. The aged bridegroom hobbled about, and received the con- 
gratulations of his guests with a supercilious air. ‘The down looking valet handed about refresh- 
ments; while Fergus, lost in deep abstraction, viewed the day’s events as the chimera of a dream; 
and the beautiful Emilie waited her doom with a flashing eye and palpitating heart. 

The notary had prepared the marriage documents, and Mademoiselle de Miquleon was required to 
sign. The Count offered his hand to lead her to the table, but with a dignified gesture, she waved 
him back, and thus addressed him : 

«“ Count de L , when my father was on his death bed, a stranger in a foreign land, he con- 
stituted you my guardian—at least, so you have condescended to inform me. But you cannot make 
me believe that he had any intention of compelling the child of his affections to wed where she can- 
not be induced to love.” 

«Love, young lady,” said the Count, “is not in my vocabulary. I have your parent’s authority 
for my guide. I am the sole arbiter of your fate, and if you choose to abnegate my power, IT am en- 
titled to retain possession of the whole of your estates.” 

“ Let me see the document empowering you with such authority. Let me have proofof its validity, 
before I link myself to everlasting misery.” 

“ When you are of age to demand the settlement of my guardianship, young lady,” said the Count, 
“the paper will be forthcoming. I merely exercise the power recognised by the law. Sign the 
contract, or I shall compel you, by the authority of the holy church, to take the veil, and bury 
yourself for life in the gloomy cloisters of Saint Gabrielle.” 

“Count de L——, I cannot express the absolute loathing with which I regard you. I hate—de- 
spise you; and will endure any thing, rather than espouse so heartless, so depraved a man.” 

“ M. le Maire,” said the Count, “I entreat your authority to enforce the obedience of this headstrong 
child to the behesta of her lawful guardian.” 

The obsequious magistrate advanced, and murmured something about unpleasant consequences, 
and polite regrets, but the indignant Emilie frowned him into silence, and again addressed the Count. 

“T will not pass my days in the living sepulchre; I will not suffer the machinations of a villain 
to deprive me of my patrimony ; nor voluntarily resign the fair lands of my ancestors. A few short 
years will place the now defenceless orphan in possession of her rights—but I am now within my 
enemy’s control, and must submit. I wil! sign the contract, but I declare before this assembled com- 
pany, that the Count de L , for the sake of filthy lucre, weds himself to infamy and dishonor. 
Will he dare to claim me as his bride, or wish to grace me with his noble name, when I avow that 

jai passé la nuit derniere dans la chambre a coucher de ce Monsieur ?” 

As she concluded, she extended her hand towards Fergus, and uttering one loud convulsive sob 
of agony, she covered her burning cheeks with the white drapery of her bridal veil, and fell head- 
long on the floor, 
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Words cannot paint the scene of dire confusion that ensued. The Count foamed and swore, and 
flew at the throat of Fergus with the impotence of unfuriated rage. Fergus could scarcely trust the 
evidence of his senses—could scarcely believe that he had really heard so extraordinary a charge. 
He remembered the promise he had given to Emilie, and refrained from denying the foul imputa- 
tion, The pale-faced valet, in obedience to his mastar’s orders, dragged in his fellow servant, the 
Italian, and she confirmed her mistress’s assertion! Mademoiselle Miquelon had sacrificed her bijou- 
trie to purchase the chambermaid’s veracity. 

The magistrates departed with the notary and his clerk. The landlady, assisted by the sorrowing 
Minna, carried Emilie, still senseless, to the seclusion of her own apartment. The poor girl had 
nerved herself to the execution of her task—it was over, and the excitement gone. It was a bold re- 
pulsive scheme ; but Emilie had not been trained in the school of delicacy. She was an orphan, 
without a single friend or acquaintance in the world, except the lady abbess of the convent at Aux- 
erre—whom she loved as all prisoners love their jailers. No one but a Frenchwoman could have 
conceived such a strange alternative, and no one but a Frenchwoman could have carried such a plot 
into execution. 

The landlord pretended to busy himself at the sideboard, while the Count walked hastily up and 
down the room. The whole of his plans were cancelled—he could not marry Emilie after this 
public exposure, nor had he reasonable ground for the farther retention of her wealth. Fergus moved 
towards the door; the Count intercepted him; and with suppressed rage, muttered between his 
teeth—*« We must fight.” 

Fergus bowed. 

“ Now—directly,” said the Count. “In half an hour, I shall be in the meadow beyond the Ouche 
bridge. We shall not require seconds; let us place our pistols to each other’s breasts.” 

“I have no weapons here,” said Fergus. 

“Thave. In half an hour, I shall expect you.” 

Fergus left the room, and turned towards the garden of the hotel. He felt that he could not re- 
fuse the meeting required by the Count, without betraying Emilie’s secret, and he had pledged his 
honor that he would not contradict her assertion—although he certainly did not expect that the de- 
licate high-minded Emilie could have trained her thoughts to such a damning scheme. If he should 
fall in his contest with the Count, and it was scarcely possible that he could escape, what would be- 
come of the unprotected Minna ? 

His cogitations were interrupted by the Savoyard valet, who rather ostentatiously paraded a hand- 
some double case of pistols, and stated that his master had proceeded to the rendezvous. Fergus told 
the servant to follow the Count, and he would join them immediately. He pencilled two or three 
lines, on the back of his card, to his dear sister, and with his pocket book and watch, entrusted them 
to the care of the landlord. He had proceeded some few yards from the house, when the landlady called 
to him from one of the chamber windows, and requested him, for the love of God, to favor her with 
a few minutes speech. Fergus returned to the hotel, and the woman, with much trepidation, in- 
formed him that while she was rummaging for some reviving cordial, for the ladies’ use, in a large 
closet communicating with the room in which the exposé had taken place, she had overheard the 
shrill voice of the valet propose to the Count that he should load one pair of the pistols with powder 
only, but put a brace of slugs into each pistol of the other pair. The Count agreed to the proposi- 
tion, and shortly afterwards left the house; when Fergus attempted to follow, she knew that a hostile 
meeting was at hand, and thought it her duty to tell him all that she had heard. : 

Fergus thanked her warmly for her kindness, and not doubting but that some foul play was in- 
tended, requested the innkeeper to accompany him to the field. Mine host consented, and in a few 
minutes they were on the spot. : 

The Count bowed to Fergus. “We had better proceed to business immediately, for fear of in- 
terruption. Let us fire over a handkerchief; or, at most, at five paces distance. You have no pis- 
tols—my servant has loaded mine ; you can take your choice—and when in place, let the landlord 
give the word.” 

Fergus accepted the pistol from the valet, but watched all parties with an attentive eye. As the 
servant was carrying the other pistol >> the Count, he pretended that his foot had slipped, and, in 
falling, he discharged the pistol. The count blamed his carelessness, and desired him to open the 
other case, and bring up one of the other pair. 

Fergus perfectly understood the manceuvre, and said— 

“ Count de L——, your pistol is mach larger than mine, I believe.” 

“The same size and pattern—judge for yourself.” ’ 

Fergus took the doubly-balled pistol into his hand, and bowing to the Count, proffered him the 
one that was loaded with powder only. ciate 

«T will use your weapon, Count de L——. It cannot matter, as the pistols are alike in size and 
pattern.” , 

The master and valet exchanged glances. The Count bit his lip, and said to the servant ; “ Give 
me the fellow to that pistol from the case.” : 

“If you touch that case again, you murderous ruffian, I'll blow your brains out,” said O«Donnell. 
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her swan like neck, muttering something about his “little wife,” as he pressed her to his bosom, and 
kissed her cold pale brow. A look of deep disguist mantled on the face of the haughty beauty, as 
she turned from the constrained embrace ; and, meeting O+Donnell’s impassioned glance, she blush- 
ed deeply, and retired to the opposite side of the room. 

The notary was announced. The ancient bridegroom hastened to meet him. Minna was re- 
clining on the sofa in pensive meditation, and Fergus, in the deep recess of a large bay window, 
stood watching the actions of the bridal victim. Emilie listened, for a few seconds, to the retiring 
steps of the Count, when she tripped lightly across the room to Fergus, and thus addressed him : 

“ Fergus O-Donnell, would the ancestors of your race, whose noble deeds you have proudly re- 
hearsed to me, have passively witnessed the immolation of an orphan maid, in the green isle of your 
native home?” 

“ Emilie!” 

“ Do not oppress me with. that burning gaze! speak, would they have stood thus tamely by, nor 
venture help nor hope ?” 

“ What can be done to rid you of this unnatural connection !” 

“ Dare you, Fergus O-Donnell, dare you encounter the anger of that vile old man, to save me 
from the pollution of his alliance?” 

“ Dare! Emilie, you know not the power of my love—” 

« Ah, it is now too late to talk of love! [ shall leave this room a branded and dishonored outcast, 
but disgrace is preferable to despair. [ never will be wife to the Count de 1——! but death is a 
bitter alternative ; life is sweet, and it is in your power to aid me in my misery.” 

“ Emilie! command my soul! what can [ do to serve you!” 

“Simply this: pledge me your honor that you will not contradict whatever I may this day assert, 
however strange may be my specch.” 

“T swear it—here, on this dear hand—” 

“ Restrain yourself, Monsieur O«Donnell ; the Count returns.” 

The room began to fill with company. The notary and his clerk—the landlord and his dame, who 
were to be the witnesses to the contract—and two of the principal magistrates of the place, who had 
been invited by the wily Count. M. le Maire and his deputy had thought it worth while to accept 
the invitation, not only on account of the marriage cheer, but for the sake of rendering the titled 
visiter a cheap token of their respect. The aged bridegroom hobbled about, and received the con- 
gratulations of his guests with a supercilious air. ‘The down looking valet handed about tefresh- 
ments; while Fergus, lost in deep abstraction, viewed the day’s events as the chimera of a dream; 
and the beautiful Emilie waited her doom with a flashing eye and palpitating heart. 

The notary had prepared the marriage documents, and Mademoiselle de Miquleon was required to 
sign. The Count offered his hand to lead her to the table, but with a dignified gesture, she waved 
him back, and thus addressed him : 

“ Count de L , when my father was on his death bed, a stranger in a foreign land, he con- 
stituted you my guardian—at least, so you have condescended to inform me. But you cannot make 
me believe that he had any intention of compelling the child of his affections to wed where she can- 
not be induced to love.” 

“Love, young lady,” said the Count, “is not in my vocabulary. I have your parent’s authority 
for my guide. I am the sole arbiter of your fate, and if you choose to abnegate my power, I am en- 
titled to retain possession of the whole of your estates.” 

“ Let me see the document empowering you with such authority. Let me have proofof its validity, 
before I link myself to everlasting misery.” 

“ When you are of age to demand the settlement of my guardianship, young lady,” said the Count, 
“the paper will be forthcoming. I merely exercise the power recognised by the law. Sign the 
contract, or I shall compel you, by the authority of the holy church, to take the veil, and bury 
yourself for life in the gloomy cloisters of Saint Gabrielle.” 

“Count de L——, I cannot express the absolute loathing with which I regard you. 
spise you; and will endure any thing, rather than espouse so heartless, so depraved a man.” 

“ M. le Maire,” said the Count, “I entreat your authority to enforce the obedience of this headstrong 
child to the behest of her lawful guardian.” 

The obsequious magistrate advanced, and murmured something about unpleasant consequences, 
and polite regrets, but the indignant Emilie frowned him into silence, and again addressed the Count. 

“TI will not pass my days in the living sepulchre; I will not suffer the machinations of a villain 
to deprive me of my patrimony ; nor voluntarily resign the fair lands of my ancestors. A few short 
years will place the now defenceless orphan in possession of her rights—but I am now within my 
enemy’s control, and must submit. I wil! sign the contract, but I declare before this assembled com- 
pany, that the Count de L——, for the sake of filthy lucre, weds himself to infamy and dishonor. 
Will he dare to claim me as his bride, or wish to grace me with his noble name, when I avow that 

jai passé la nuit derniere dans la chambre a coucher de ce Monsieur 2?” 

As she concluded, she extended her hand towards Fergus, and uttering one loud convulsive sob 
of agony, she covered her burning cheeks with the white drapery of her bridal veil, and fell head- 
long on the floor. 
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Words cannot paint the scene of dire confusion that ensued, The Count foamed and swore, and 
flew at the throat of Fergus with the impotence of unfuriated rage. Fergus could scarcely trust the 
evidence of his senses—could scarcely believe that he had really heard so extraordinary a charge. 
He remembered the promise he had given to Emilie, and refrained from denying the foul imputa- 
tion. The pale-faced valet, in obedience to his mastar’s orders, dragged in his fellow servant, the 
Italian, and she confirmed her mistress’s assertion ! Mademoiselle Miquelon had sacrificed her bijou- 
trie to purchase the chambermaid’s veracity. 

The magistrates departed with the notary and his clerk. The landlady, assisted by the sorrowing 
Minna, carried Emilie, still senseless, to the seclusion of her own apartment. The poor girl had 
nerved herself to the execution of her task—it was over, and the excitement gone. It was a bold re- 
pulsive scheme ; but Emilie had not been trained in the school of delicacy. She was an orphan, 
without a single friend or acquaintance in the world, except the lady abbess of the convent at Aux- 
erre—whom she loved as all prisoners love their jailers. No one but a Frenchwoman could have 
conceived such a strange alternative, and no one but a Frenchwoman could have carried such a plot 
into execution. 

The landlord pretended to busy himself at the sideboard, while the Count walked hastily up and 
down the room. The whole of his plans were cancelled—he could not marry Emilie after this 
public exposure, nor had he reasonable ground for the farther retention of her wealth. Fergus moved 
towards the door; the Count intercepted him; and with suppressed rage, muttered between his 
teeth—« We must fight.” 

Fergus bowed. 

“ Now—directly,” said the Count. “In half an hour, I shall be in the meadow beyond the Ouche 
bridge. We shall not require seconds; let us place our pistols to each other’s breasts.” 

“I have no weapons here,” said Fergus. 

“Thave. In half an hour, I shall expect you.” 

Fergus left the room, and turned towards the garden of the hotel. He felt that he could not re- 
fuse the meeting required by the Count, without betraying Emilie’s secret, and he had pledged his 
honor that he would not contradict her assertion—although he certainly did not expect that the de- 
licate high-minded Emilie could have trained her thoughts to such a damning scheme. If he should 
fall in his contest with the Count, and it was scarcely possible that he could escape, what would be- 
come of the unprotected Minna! 

His cogitations were interrupted by the Savoyard valet, who rather ostentatiously paraded a hand- 
some double case of pistols, and stated that his master had proceeded to the rendezvous. Fergus told 
the servant to follow the Count, and he would join them immediately. He pencilled two or three 
lines, on the back of his card, to his dear sister, and with his pocket book and watch, entrusted them 
to the care of the landlord. He had proceeded some few yards from the house, when the landlady called 
to him from one of the chamber windows, and requested him, for the love of God, to favor her with 
a few minutes speech. Fergus returned to the hotel, and the woman, with much trepidation, in- 
formed him that while she was rammaging for some reviving cordial, for the ladies’ use, in a large 
closet communicating with the room in which the exposé had taken place, she had overheard the 
shrill voice of the valet propose to the Count that he should load one pair of the pistols with powder 
only, but put a brace of slugs into each pistol of the other pair. The Count agreed to the proposi- 
tion, and shortly afterwards left the house; when Fergus attempted to follow, she knew that a hostile 
meeting was at hand, and thought it her duty to tell him all that she had heard. ¥ 

Fergus thanked her warmly for her kindness, and not doubting but that some foul play was in- 
tended, requested the innkeeper to accompany him to the field. Mine host consented, and in a few 
minutes they were on the spot. J 

The Count bowed to Fergus. “ We had better proceed to business immediately, for fear of in- 
terruption. Let us fire over a handkerchief; or, at most, at five paces distance. You have no pis- 
tols—my servant has loaded mine ; you can take your choice—and when in place, let the landlord 
give the word.” 

Fergus accepted the pistol from the valet, but watched all parties with an attentive eye. As the 
servant was carrying the other pistol >» the Count, he pretended that his foot had slipped, and, in 
falling, he discharged the pistol. The count blamed his carelessness, and desired him to open the 
other case, and bring up one of the other pair. 

Fergus perfectly understood the manceuvre, and said— 

«“ Count de L——, your pistol is much larger than mine, I believe.” 

“ The same size and pattern—judge for yourself.” ‘ 

Fergus took the doubly-balled pistol into his hand, and bowing to the Count, proffered him the 
one that was loaded with powder only. ee 3s 

“I will use your weapon, Count de L——, It cannot matter, as the pistols are alike in size and 
pattern.” ; 

The master and valet exchanged glances. The Count bit his lip, and said to the servant ; “ Give 
me the fellow to that pistol from the case.” ‘ 

“If you touch that case again, you murderous ruffian, I’ll blow your brains out,” said O«Donnell. 
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« Landlord, bring me that pistol. Count de L-——, I know your infamous trick. Recent circum- 
stances prevent me from using my advantage as you deserve, but never more demand the satisfaction 
of a gentleman.” 

The Count de L—— quitted Dijon that evening. He hastened to the Miquelon estates; con- 
verted many of the family valuables into cash; and obtained the rents in advance from several of the 
tenants. The aged chevalier d’ industrie speedily crossed the Alps into the regions of cloudless 
skies, and was lost in the vortex of dissipation which is for ever raging in the precincts of the eternal 
city. 

The lieges of Dijon were slow to believe that Emilie’s startling assertion, on the morning appoint- 
ed for the bridal, was merely a bit of expediency ; many little attendant circumstances had imparted 
an air of truth to the affair. Mademoiselle de Miquelon, the self-condemned, concealed her mortifica- 
tion and her shame in the boarder’s parlor of a neighboring convent, and refused to acquiesce in the 
repeated solicitations of Fergus O: Donnell for an interview. 

Minna’s health, violently affected by the excitement attending these events, rapidly gave way, and 
her brother found it impossible to remove her from the vicinity of Dijon. The ensuing winter nipped 
the floweret’s life. 

Fergus O‘Donnell, while standing by the grave of his beloved sister, was surprised at the appear- 
ance of Emilie, who, uninvited, had quitted her retirement to attend the funeral of her friend. Time 
had blunted the recollection ot her indiscretion, but it had not dimmed the brilliancy of her eyes. 
The acquaintance, renewed under such touching circumstances, prospered exceedingly; and, in a 
few months, Fergus O-Donnell introduced his parents to their new daughter, and respectfully hinted 
that she was qualified to supply the place of the gentle Minna, who was sleeping the long sleep in 
the grave yard of the chapel attached to the university of Dijon. 


———— 


NIAGARA. 


BY MISS HELEN MATTHEWS, OF NEW YORK. 


[The writer of these lines has but just attained her T'welfth year of age. We request our readers 
to peruse her effusion with attention—it is but seldom that an equally wonderful and worthy speci- 
men of precocious genius is submitted to public notice.] 


Gasat nature's prodigy! ere I had seen 

‘Thy dizay heights, in the still midnight dream, 
Thy almost awful form has risen on high, — 
In dazzling splendor, to the wondering eye,— 
As tho’ the heavens had looked upon the world 
In all its sin, and in its anger hurled 

The roaring waves from out its ocean bed, 
And formed Niagara for that world to dread ! 
Roll on, thou mighty monarch of the wave, 

As tho’ the boundless ocean were thy slave! 
The Alpine glaciers, terrible and drear, 

On which the traveller treads with awe and fear ; 
Terrific mountains, o’er whose frightful sides 
The helpless victim oft thro’ terror glides! 
What is the horrid precipice to thee, 

Thou thundering spirit of the foaming sea ! 
The eye can scarcely bear to look on thee, 

And the great vortex boiling wild and free ; 
The mighty flood, that like the thunder roars, 
An everlasting rustling tczrent pours ; 

Thy name has spread its wonders far and wide, 
Poets have sung thee, in their native pride : 
But all that was by poets ere combined, 

And all the words conveyed to human mind, 
Can ne’er describe what seems to sight unreal 
Or thy mysterious magnitude reveal ! 
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THE MASTIFF. 


Tar Canis familiaris Anglicus, of Linneus, is a large and powerful animal, much stronger than 
the bull dog ; his ears are longer and more pendulous; his lips are full and loose, the upper one 
hanging considerably over the lower at the two extremities ; his aspect is grave and somewhat sul- 
len ; and his bark loud, deep-toned, and terrific, particularly during the night. 

The mastiff differs in form from the bull dog in being much longer in the legs, and not so deep in 
the chest ; and while his head is large in proportion, he wants the projecting under jaw of the latter, 

Buffon was of opinion that the mastiff is not an original race, but a mongrel generated betwixt the 
Irish greyhound and the bull dog. This, however, must be mere conjecture ; for the mastiff, in his pure ‘ 
and uncontaminated state, has a much more dignified aspect than either of these dogs; and we are Piee. 
rather inclined to believe him to be an original breed peculiar to Britain. We are borne out in this a Ss 
opinion, as we find it on record that so early as the time of the Roman emperors, this country was 








celebrated on account of its dogs of this kind. At the period Great Britain was under the Roman ‘i 
yoke, an officer was appointed to live there, whose sole business it was to breed, select, and send to i ce 4 
Rome such as promised, by their size and strength, to become fit for the combats of the amphitheatre, td 
Dr. Caius, in his Treatise on British Dogs, tells us that three mastiffs were reckoned a mach for a 285 


bear, and four for a lion. ted. 
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This dog, from his large size, and commanding aspect, is naturally calculated to intimidate stran- 
gers, and he is admirably suited for and principally used in protecting large and extensive premises, 
containing property of value, which he watches with most scrupulous care and assiduity. He is so 
instinctively impressed with the importance of his charge, that he will only quit it with the loss of 
his life, which he will rather forfeit than betray the confidence reposed in him, With his naturally 
commanding and imposing appearance, calculated to keep at a distance the ill-intentioned, he is 
nevertheless possessed of the greatest mildness of manners, and is as solicitous to gain attention and 
as faithfully grateful for favors bestowed, as the most diminutive of the canine tribe. The mastiff dis- 
plays one peculiarity which seems inherent—his ferocity is always increased by the degree of restraint 
in which he is kept. If constantly on the chain he is much more dangerous to approach than when in 
a state of liberty ; from whence it evidently appears that what may be considered as a friendty kind- 
ness on one side, is always productive of confidence on the other. 

The mastiff usually shows a remarkable and peculiar warmth in his attachments, and, on the 
other hand, he is equally distinguished for inveteracy in his dislike. If he is once severely corrected 
or insulted, it is almost impossible to eradicate the feeling from his memory, and it is no less difficult 
to obtain a reconciliation with him. He seems conscious of his own strength, power, and authority, 
and will seldom condescend to lower his dignity by servile fawning, while he appears to consider 
his services as only befitting a trust of the highest importance. This dog is naturally possessed of 
strong instinctive sensibility, speedily obtains a knowledge of all the duties required of him, and 
discharges them too with the most punctual assiduity. In the protection of gardens, houses, wood- 
yards, and widely extended manufactories, his vigilance is very striking ; he makes regular rounds 
of the whole premises like a watchman, examines every part of them with a careful eye; his pene- 
tration reaches even the remotest corner, and not a spot is passed by until he is satisfied that all is 
in a state of perfect security. During the night he gives a signal of his presence by repeated and 
vociferous barkings, which are increased upon the least cause of alarm; and, contrary to the spirit 
of the bull dog, whose invariable practice is to bite before he barks, the mastiff always warns before 
he attacks. This breed is very difficult to be obtained in purity, from the various admixtures and ex- 
perimental crosses which have taken place. The genuine old English mastiff is now rarely to be 
seen, although we have dogs of various sizes and colors which go under that name 


THE BULL-DOG. 


The bull-dog is"low in stature, deep-chested, and strongly made about the shoulders and thighs, 
the muscles of both of which are extremely developed. His head is broad, his nose is short, and the 
under jaw projects beyond the upper, which gives him a fierce and disagreeable aspect. His eyes 
are distant and prominent, and have a peculiar suspicious-like leer, which, with the distension of his 
nostrils, gives him also a contemptuous look; and from his teeth being always seen, he has the con- 
stant appearance of grinning, while he is perfectly placid. He is the most ferocious and unrelenting 
of the canine tribe, and may be considered courageous beyond every other creature in the world, for 
he will attack any animal, whatever be his magnitude. 

The internal changes which determine the external characters of this dog, consist in a great de- 
velopment of the frontal sinuses, a development which elevates the bones of the forehead above the 
nose, and draws the cerebal cavity in the same direction. 

But the most important quality, and that, perhaps, which causes all the others, although we can- 
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not perceive the connexion, is the dimunition of the brain. The celebral capacity of the bull-dog is 
sensibly smaller than in any other race ; and it is doubtless to the decrease of the encephalon that 
we must attribute its inferiority to all others in every thing relating to intelligence. ‘The bull-dog is 
scarcely capable of any education, and is fitted for nothing but combat and ferocity. 

This animal takes his name fiom his having been employed, in fermer times, in assaulting the 
bull, and he is used for the same purpose at the present day, in those districts where this brutal 
amusement is still practised. 

Nothing can exceed the fury with which the bull-dog falls upon all other animals, and the invin- 
cible obstinacy with which he maintains his hold. In attacking the bull, he always assails him in 
front, and generally fastens upen his lip, tongue, or eye, where he holds and hangs on, in spite of 
the most desperate efforts of the other to free himself fiom his antagonist, which affords ample proof 
of the amazing strength and power of this animal. 

Whenever a bull-dog attacks any of the extremities of the body, it is invariably considered a mark 
of his degeneracy from the original purity of blood. Puppies will assail a bull, and thereby give a 
decided proof of their breed, when only six months old ; and, if permitted, will rather suffer them- 
selves to be destroyed than relinquish the contest. 

Although this trial is sometines made with the whelps of a particular litter, to demonstrate the 
purity of their descent, and to prove that there has been no improper cross by which the future fame 
of their posterity may be affected, yet they are seldom entered in a regular ring until from fifteen to 
eighteen months old. But their ligaments cannot be considered as at their full strength until they 
are at least two years old. Indeed, amateurs say, that they are not at their prime until they have 
attained four or five years of age. 

The bull-dog is admitted by naturalists to be one of the original and peculiar races of Britain, and 
may be ranked, in point of originality, with the shepherd’s dog and Irish greyhound. In various 
districts of England this breed is still preserved in its native purity, by that class of people who de- 
light in bull-bating and fighting of dogs ; both of which amusements, alike inhuman, are now hap- 
pily on the decline. 

The Scotch Terrier. ( Canis terrarius, variety, a._)—It is now impossible to trace the origin of 
the terrier, but from the many characteristics peculiar to itself, we would almost be induced to con. 
sider it a primitive race. Certain it is, that this dog has been for many ages assiduously cultivated 
and trained to the particular spoits to which nature seems to have so well adapted him. To the fox, 
hare, rabbit, badger, polecat, weasel, rat, mouse, and all other kinds of vermin, he is a most implaca- 
ble enemy ; he has also a strong natural antipathy to the domestic cat. 

The name terrier seems to be derived from the avidity with which he takes the earth in pursuit of 
all those animals which burrow. 

There are two kinds of terriers—the rough haired Scotch and the smooth English. 

The Scotch terrier is certainly the purest in point of breed, and the English seems to have been 
produced by a cross from him. 





THE SCOTCH TERRIER 


Is generally low in stature, seldom more than twelve or fourteen inches in height, with a strong 
muscular body, and short and stout legs; his ears sma!! and half pricked ; his head is rather large 
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in proportion to the size of his body, and the muzzle considerably pointed ; -his scent is extremely 
acute ; so that he can trace the footsteps of all other animals with certainty ; he is generally of a sand 
color or black ; dogs of these colors are certainly the most hardy, and more to be depended upon ; 
when white or pied, it is a sure mark of the impurity of the breed. The hair of the terrier is long, 
matted, and hard, over almost every part of his body. His bite is extremely keen. 

There are three distinct varieties of the Scotch terrier, viz: the one above described ; another about 
the same size as the former, but with the hair much longer and somewhat flowing, which gives his 
legs the appearance of being very short. This is the prevailing breed of the western islands of Scot- 
land. The third vaiiety is much larger than the former two, being generally from fifteen to eighteen 
inches in height, with the hair very hard and wiry, and much shorter than that of the others. It is 
from this breed that the best bull-terriers have been produced. 

The terrier, amongst the higher order of sportsmen, is preserved in its greatest purity, and with 
the most assiduous attention ; and it seems of the utmost importance not to increase its size, which 
would render him unsuitable for the purpose in which he is employed, that of entering the earth to 
drive out other animals from their burrows, for which his make, strength, and invincible ardor pecu- 
liarly fit him. On this account he is the universal attendant upon a pack of fox hounds, and though 
last in the pursuit he is not the least in value. Indeed a brace of these dogs is considered indispen- 
sable in a complete fox-hunting establishment, and they are generally of different sizes, so that the 
smallest may enter an earth which will not admit the other. As soon as the hounds are thrown into 
covert, the terrier becomes the busiest in the field when endeavoring to find the fox ; whenever the 
game is started, and the hounds running breast high, and at their utmost speed, this active lIttle ani- 
mal is seldom far behind, and is sure to be up at the first check. It is when the fox is supposed to 
have earthed, that the services of the terrier are most essentially required ; he enters with the utmost 
eagerness, and soon informs the ear of the sportsman whether or not he is in, and at what distance 
from the mouth, when he is speedily dug out. 

The principal objection to the :eddish colored terrier in a pack is, that by juvenile sportsmen, in 
the clamor of the chase, they are frequently halloed off for a fox. 

The English Terrier. ( Canis terrarius, variety b.)—This ia a handsome sprightly dog, and 
generally black on the back, sides, and upper part of the head, neck, and tail ; the belly and the throat 
are of a very bright reddish brown, with a spot of the same color over each eye. ‘The hair is short 
and somewhat glossy ; the tail is rather truncated, and carried slightly upwards; the ears are small, 
somewhat erect, and reflected at the tips ; the head is little in proportion to the size of the body, and 
the snout is moderately elongated. This dog, though but small, is very resolute, and is a determined 
enemy to all kinds of game and vermin, in the pursuit and destruction of which he evinces an extra- 
ordinary and untaught alacrity. Some of the larger English terriers will even draw a badger from 
his hole. He varies considerably in size and strength, and is to be met with fiom ten to eighteen 
inches in height. 

This dog, or the wire-haired Scotch terrier, is indispensably necessary to a pack of fox-hounds, for 
the purpose of unearthing the game. From the greater length of leg, from his general lightness, and 
the elegant construction of his body, he is more adapted for running, and of course better enabled to 
keep up with the pack than the Scotch terrier. 

Mr. Daniel, in-his‘*Rural Sports, mentions a mateh against time with a terrier, which took place 
in 1794, in whieh a small dog ran six miles; the first.mile in two minutes, the second in four, the 
third in six, the: fourth im eight, and the fifth and six in eighteen minutes—an immense falling off, 
considering his wonderful speed, and the known stoutness of the terrier. We doubt there has been 
some unsteadiness either in the watch or watch-holder. He afterwards ran six miles in thirty-two 
minutes, 


THE BULL-TERRIER. 


( Canis Pugilis, L..)—~This variety, -which: has:now assumed. a fixed character, as its name im- 
plies, was »preduced by across between the bull-deg.and terrier, and, proves to be a hand- 
somer dog than-either of its progenitors. It is a.sprightly and showy animal,.and even better adapt- 
ed for mischevous sport than either of the above dogs. — Siidesies anh olansena tempered, but pos- 
sesses great fierceness when his energies are called into action. 

The full-sized: bull terrier-is:larger than either of his original parents, from which we are inclined 
to think he’ hasa-dash of the mastiffm him. He has rather a large square-head, short neck, deep 
chest, and very strongelegs. . He is all colors, and often white; with large black or brown patches on 
different parts ‘of his bodyy «His hair is short and stiff. 

This variety is common in’America, more so than either the thorough bred bull-dog or the legiti- 
mate terrier. 
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Early Exercises in Composition ; a for the Use of Beginners. By John Frost, A. M., 
Pe fesor of Belles Lettres in the High School of Philadelphia. Marshall and Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


This ingenious work is founded on the idea of making a course of exercises on pictures and real 
objects the starting point for beginners, thereby inculcating a natural and correct, as well as an easy 
and graceful style of composition. Professor Frost is himself a high authority in matters connected 
with education ; and when he tells us that he has severely felt the want of an elementary book of 
instruction in composition, in the Belles Lettres department of the institution with which he is con- 
nected, we feel satisfied that he has created the very work destined to supply the want. Professor 
Wines, another name distinguished in the same cause, has expressed his approbation of the plan of 
the work, and the extreme rapidity of its sale testifies the public opinion of its merits. We have 
been informed that the publishers ure scarcely able to supply the demand. 

The second and third parts of this novel treatise we recommend, not only to the notice of all per- 
sons engaged in tuition, but to various would-be writers and upstart fabricators of “ articles,” who 
display a plentiful ignorance of the rudiments of composition in the common-place nonsense which 
they inflict upon an ill-used public. 


Elvira, the Nabob’s Wife. By Mrs. Monkland, author of « Village Reminiscences.” Two vo- 
lumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This novel, written by a lady, and detailing the incidents in the life of a nabob’s wife, exhibits 
the career of a woman of respectability with feminine tact and delicacy. It is essentially a lady’s 
book ; and, without any violent pretensions to originality, presents an array of pleasant incidents, 
and an agreeable variety of character. The general reader will be pleased; and the critic, if not 
delighted, be unable to make any material grumbling. 





Public and Private Economy. (Illustrated by Observations made in England in the year 1836. 
By Theodore Sedgwick. Part Third. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


This is a very singular work. Mr. Sedgwick undertakes to illustrate the Public and Private Eco- 
nomy of England by letting his readers know that he counted four broken panes of glass in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, although he owns that such an affair “was probably accidental, for the pre- 
servation of things in England is admirable.” ‘Then he grumbles, economically, that “ the country- 
men of Washington, the citizens of a country whose industry keeps England from being a beg- 
garly land, should be disgusted by being asked to pay three-pence to see the curiosities in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. Again he grumbles at the want of economy in a Cardiff parson, 
who wastes his breath in praying for the preservation of all the Roval Family. Mr. Sedgwick wise- 
ly observes that to pray for the preservation of such creatures as Charles the Second! George the 
Fourth, and his queen Caroline, etc. is a mockery. Why, so we think; and if the Cardiff parson 
did pray for the preservation of Charles the Second, a century and a half after his death, he dis- 
played a plentiful economy of brains. 

The name of this work has no connexion with its contents; which, if Mr. Sedgwick’s name had 
not been given, we should have supposed were from the pen of the arch-grumbler, Cooper. The 
whole affair is in his usual strain of trivial enumerations in wholesale deprecation of all things in 
all lands, And yet a kind of natural goodness breaks out occasionally, in a sort of contradictory 
negation, that reminds us of the editor of the Little Pedlington Journal, who never committed him- 
self by saying any thing of a positive nature, without offering a drawback of equal potency. 

The authorities quoted by the writer are not of the most dependable nature. Grant’s “ Great 
Metropolis” is an established humbug; “ Leigh’s Picture of London” is an old-fashioned piece of 
twaddle ; and Bulwer’s « England and the English” was a bookseller’s speculation and a failure. 
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The Cabinet Minister. A Novel. By the authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” « Heir of 
Selwood,” etc. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


The only fault we have to find with this work is the plentiful similitude it bears to D’Israeli’s first 
series of “ Vivian Grey.” ‘The resemblance, we believe, is not an imitation, for Mrs. Gore’s well 
known abilities forbid us to imagine that she would thus disgrace herself. 

“The Cabinet Minister” is an amusing production, plentifully seasoned with character and cha- 
racteristic dialogues. A lively vein pervades each chapter, and the judicious admixture of politics 
and pleasantry relieves the usual dullness of a plot’s career. The ladies are sketched by a maste: 
hand; Bessy Grenfell and Julia Loveden are such girls as men must love. 

The scene is laid in England, during the serious illness of George the Third, just prior to the re- 
gency of the prince, afterwards George the Fourth. Sheridan figures amongst the characters intro- 
duced. 


The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare. With Select and Original Notes, and Scriptural Re- 
ferences ; the whole making a Text Book for the Philosopher, Moralist, Statesman, Poet, and 
Painter. By the Rev. Thomas Price, Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Convict Establishment at 

‘oolwich. One Volume. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


When Dr. Dodd presented Sheridan with a copy of his “ Beauties of Shakspeare,” in three vo- 
fumes, he expatiated upon the difficulties of his work, and the time and labor bestowed upon its 
completion. ‘The clergyman expected an encouraging reply from the man of letters and of wit. 
“The Beauties of Shakspeare, in ¢hree volumes!” said Sheridan ; “ where are the other nine ?”— 
Dodsley’s edition, the standard of the day, embraced twelve volumes. “ Where are the other nine 2” 
said Sheridan, as he placed the three tomes of extracts upon the table. Another divine, unmoved 
by this deserved reproof, has laid his irreverend hands upon the works of the bard of Avon, and, 
with unblushing impudence, announces “'The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare,” in one small 
volume, which he presumes to have rendered into “a text book for the Philosopher, the Moralist, 
the Statesman, the Poet, and the Painter.” We scarcely believed it possible that any clergyman of 
the Church of England, a station which implies an Oxford or a Cambridge education, could, in the 
nineteenth century, have been so vainly ignorant. Why, Shakspeare has been the universal text 
book for all classes from the first appearance of his undying works to the present day; and such he 
must remain, while our little world endures, without the aid of annotators, emasculators, or exem- 
plifiers. It is an insult upon common sense, to string the bits of sayimgs apportioned by the bard 
to the various characters enumerated in his plays—each saying imbued with the peculiarities of such 
character—and denominate this. collection of apopthegms and aphorisms, “'The Wisdom and Ge- 
nius of Shakspeare.” Seven hundred of these sayings are paged off like the proverbs in an old 
almanac. If Voltaire had seen this painful collection of truisms and tritenesses, paraded in nu- 
merical order, and given to the world as specimens of the intellect which has been the glory of the 
English language for upwards of two centuries, it would have been sufficient authority for the whole- 
sale deprecation of Shakspeare’s merit in which the vain glorious Frenchman imdulged. Many of 
these selected “ aphorisms” are the common-places uttered by characters who, like Gratiano, speak 
“an infinite deal of nothing.” We open the volume at randomi, say page 348, and find the follow- 
ing sentences : 


“ Bairns (children) are blessings.” ‘| Thoughts are winged.” 

“ My stars shine darkly over me.” « There is no darkness but ignorance.” 
“ Haste is needful in a desperate case.” “ Hasty marriage seldom proveth well.” 
“ Young bloods look for a time of rest.” “ How pomp is followed.” 

“ The clock upbraids me with the waste of time.” | “ Travellers must be content.” 


What are we to think of the reverend Thomas Price when he puts forth these villanous inanities 
as recorded specimens of the “ Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare?” The other portions of the 
work are but a reprint of Dodd’s selections, and the whole arrangement is infinitely inferior to that 
appended to Ayscough’s edition, which undoubtedly forms the most complete and satisfactory con- 
cordance to Shakspeare’s Plays. 

It is unnecessary to insult our readers by stating wherein “The Wisdom and Genius of Shaks- 
peare” exists, but it cannot be illustrated by assorting a string of sentences, or vocabulary of words 
and phrases. Thirty quotations of two or three lines each, are cited by our book maker, as evi- 
dences of Shakspeare’s « Wisdom and Genius,” as developed in the conception of his Female Cha- 
racters! Alas, for Ophelia, Miranda, the Merry Wives and the gossiping Dame Quickly, the gor- 
geous Cleopatra, Viola, Helena, Rosalind, Portia, Juliet and her Nurse, the gentle Cordelia and her 
Sisters, the shrew Catharine, Desdemona, Emilia, Iinogine, the Roman Matrons, Lady Macbeth, the 
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faithless Cressid, the inspired Cassandra, the widowed Constance, with others of worth and note, 
whose names reside not in our memory. Yet this long catalogue of unequalled specimens of wo- rr 
man’s excellence are despatched by the reverend Price in one short chapter appropriated to a few bE Bae 
selections illustrating Shakspeare’s Delineation of Female Character. ' 

The volume is exceedingly well printed, and creditable to the publishers. 






Colman’s Dramatic Library. New York, at 
No. 1, Athenia of Damascus. By Rufus Dawes. ei, 
No. 2. Bianca Visconti, or The Heart Overtasked. By N. P. Willis. ey: 











Mr. Colman is one of the most enterprising publishers, and produces his publications in a supe- 4 
sior style, thereby advancing a strong claim to that success which we earnestly bespeak for his en- % 
deavors. If these early numbers of the American Dramatic Library experience the deserved suc- ¢ 
cess, the series will be continued; and we record our belief in the bookseller’s advertisement, that rae Ff 
« much native genius, now in obscurity, would be introduced to the public, if this enterprise is suc- A as 
cessful.” ' ft 

« Athenia of Damascus” will shortly receive due notice in an article, which we have in type, on e 
Mr. Dawes’ poetry. “ Bianca Visconti” is the name of a tragedy which has been acted with mo- fee 8 
derate success at various of the principal theatres in America. It was the chosen and successful r° 
play for the prize of one thousand dollars, advertised by Miss Clifton, who performed the character s 
of the heroine with much dignity and force. The tragedy reads better than it acts; but we honestly fs 
believe that such a result is the effect of the inattention which American plays receive at the hands 
of all theatrical potentates, and from the weakness and inefficiency of the stock company in every 
theatre in the Unived States—the consequence of the insulting and degrading system of allowing a 
series of self-made “ Stars” to domineer over the interests of the drama and its followers. 

Mr. Colman, we trust, will receive a due share of encouragement in this national undertaking. 
Mr. Willis has completed another very successful play, “ ‘Tortesa, or the Usurer Matched,” which 
has been profitably acted at the National Theatre, New York. We hope to see it incorporated in 
the “ Dramatic Library.” Epes Sargeant’s poetical tragedy of “ Velasco,” will also form a fitting 
subject for one of the numbers. And if Mr. Colman wishes for a strong contrast to the above ex- 
cellencies, let him exert himself to procure the MS, of « Gaspardo,” as translated from the French 
by John Butler, Esq., of the city of Philadelphia. He will find occasionally a page-like coincidence, 
and many similarities of sentences between this illustrious production and the melo-drama done for 
the London Minor Theatres, and published at sixpence a copy—but “great wits will jump.” [If 
Alexandre Dumas could have seen the Philadelphia version of his beautiful drama, he would have 
torn his hair in very rage—but we do not believe that he would have recognised his own forcible and 
elegant language in the common-place sentences afforded by his translator. 
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Pericles and Aspasia. By Walter Savage Landor. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadel- 
phia. 






Walter Savage Landor is favorably known to American readers as the author of a very agreeable 
book called “Imaginary Conversations.” He needs no other fame than the production of the work 
before us: it bears the impress of high originality and poetic feeling, and carries us back to the classic 
associations of our college days. Pericles, the companion of Socrates, the rival of Cimon and 'Thu- 
cydides, the contemporary of Xenophon, the relative of Alcibiades, the visiter of Eschytus, the friend 
of Sophocles and Aristophanes, the disciple of Anaxagoras and Zeno, and fellow student with Ar- 
chelaus and Euripides—the patron of Phidias—the builder of the Parthenon and the Odeon—the 
author of the Pelopennesian war—the statesman, the philosopher, the warrior, the orator—whose 
eloquence obtained him the name of the Olympian, because he thundered and lightened in his 
speeches—and the lover of the wise and beautiful Aspasia, (his Juno,) who inspired the rugged 
breast of Socrates with the tenderest emotions: these are the subjects of Mr. Landor’s novel ro- 
mance, wherein, in a series of letters, he revels in classic imagery, philosophical speculations, and 
poetical delights. 

The orations of Pericles, as given by Mr. Landor, are master-pieces of eloquence and reasoning. 
The interspersed peetry renders this work “a Book of Gems.” 

A few pedantries disfigure the composition, scarcely avoidable from the nature of the subject, but 
we see no reason why Mr. Landor should spell the active participle read according to its sound, 
vedd ; or why many of the preterits are altered in their terminations thus unseemly, addrest, fixt, 
helpt, stept, etc. 

Messrs, Carey and Hart deserve the encouragement of the reading public, in the production of 
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this superior emanation of a master mind. The mechanical execution of the work may vie with 
the best specimens of book making from the London press. 





Pascal Bruno, a Sicilian Tale. To which is added, The Atonement. By Theodore Hook. One 
Volume. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


« Pascal Bruno” is one of the very best fact-romances of the day. The adventures of this Cala- 
brian brigand have often been dwelt on by the inferior story-tellers of this scribbling age, but it has 
been reserved for Alexandre Dumas, the celebrated French novel writer and vaudevillist, to give the 
reading world an authentic account of the life of this “bold bad man,” who blended the wonderful 
and the wilful in his short but exciting career. Theodore Hook has rendered the tale into very 
pleasing English; it is not by any means a strict and literal translation, and the merits of the ex- 
cellent original are even increased by the humor and life-like additions of the translator. This tale 
would make an excellent drama. We recommend it to such of our adapters who are content to la- 
bor for glory’s sake—the hope of profit, during the absence of an international copyright law, is a 
ridiculous vanity which fell experience has taught us to abjure. 





London in 1838. By an American. One Volume, 208 pp. S. Colman, New York, 


A very pretty little affair, written in an agreeable spirit, and illustrated with many well-executed 
cuts. This unpretending volume gives a better idea of the peculiarities of London than the much 
vaunted series denominated “The Great Metropolis.” The article on “ Newspapers” is so much to 
the point that we present it to our readers, and should rejoice if the proposition therein made should 
become a practice of the newspaper proprietors here. 


«“ The Press in London is entitled to high consideration on account of the influence that it has with 
the community. This is owing to the admirable system upon which it is conducted, altogether so 
different to ours that I must mention it particularly. 

A London paper, daily or weekly, supplies no individual subscriber, and does not know who its 
subscribers are. The whole business of supplying the town with the Journals is performed by per- 
sons called Newsmen, who act somewhat upon the principle of the carriers to the cash newspapers 
in the city of New York. The difference being, that the newspaper proprietor has nothing to do 
with the particular route that each newsman may take, but serves each with as many papers as they 
may pay for, who again serve them wherever their customers may be. The business of a newsman 
is usually combined with that of a Bookseller and Stationer. When so, “ Newspaper Office” is 
printed upon the outside of his shop and on his cards. These Stationers employ again other car- 
riers to serve their customers, sending in their bills usually once in three months. Themselves have 
to pay at the publication offices, cash as they get the papers. 

At an early hour in the morning, before daylight, at the publication office of each of the morning 
papers, which are situated principally in the Strand and its vicinity, the newsmen and newsboys as- 
semble to get their papers, all anxious to be the first to supply their customers, They get them, 
and start off; and thus the metropolis is served in a very short space of time by each newsman in 
his own vicinity. 

In respect to advertisements, few persons take them to the newspaper offices themselves. The 
general plan is to give them to the newsmen to take down, who generally charge their customers 
sixpence commission for their trouble. 

The great advantage of this plan is, first, that a paper is freed from the trouble and annoyance to 
which papers are here subjected ; and, secondly, they are more independent. 

They do not look to subscribers for their pay ; they know nothing of their subscribers. Conse- 
quently they have no losses, and are never under the necessity of publishing a card, stating that if 
their subscribers do not cash up, they shall be obliged to stop; nor are they ever under the disagree- 
ble necessity of stopping, as has been done here too often, in consequence of their subscribers’ re- 
missness. They are all paid cash in advance, or rather upon the delivery of their papers; and so 
know exactly upon what footing they stand. 

In regard to advertisements, it is the same; all insertions are paid for before they appear, and every 
insertion, even of the same advertisement, pays the same price. One great advantage in this 
ready money system is, that there are no interminable accounts to keep, no bad debts to be put to 
profit and loss account in striking a balance. 

Nor is this all ; the publisher of a paper is not merely richer, he is more independent. He sees 
no subscriber or advertiser, he knows none. He is therefore never insulted by being told that un- 
jess he pursues a certain policy, he will lose the custom of a class of readers who have patronized 
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his paper. Thus untrammeled, by the opinions of others forced upon him through his pocket, 
where it is most sensitively felt, he pours forth his thoughts freely and unrestrained ; and he eschews 
half measures, and brings forward no abortive schemes, rendered so by the officious folly of his cus- 
tomers. 

If the proprietors of the various Newspapers were to hold a convention, and resolve to sell their 
journals only for cash, and to charge cash for all their advertisements. they would very speedily find 
the benefit of it. We must have newspapers. We are a reading community. We should then 
give cash where we take credit. Our merchants must advertise their goods and consignments, they 
would then pay cash. No bad debts would then be incurred; no hundreds and thousands, and in 
the course of time, tens and hundreds of thousands of unavailable indebtedness would stare an un- 
fortunate proprietor in the face; nor would he be, as many have been, ruined with a fortune upon 
his books.” 


In conclusion, we would inform Mr. Colman, or the artist who designed the wood engravings, 
that the orchestra in Vauxhall Gardens, London, is some dozen times larger than the representation 
in the book before us—it has occasionally held one hundred performers in its area, instead of the 
four which he has placed at each side of the diminutive toy in his picture. Where the artist ob- 
tained his conception of the London Carol Singers, we pretend not to guess; such dresses were 
never worn in merry England. He must have robbed Hans Holbein of a corner bit from one of 
his pictures; the battlemented dwelling house, with its watch tower and barbacan, the sentinel in 
his short cloak and steel scull-cap, with long-handled battle axe, the wooden shoes of the peasant, 
and the strange guise of the minstrel, tell plainly of Brabant ways, in “times long past.” There 
are, now-a-days, no English carol singers. 


Willett’s New and Improved School Geography, accompanied by a New and Correct Atlas. Pot- 
ter and Wilson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The very best induction to the study of Geography that we have met with—plain, concise, and 
effective, presenting the fullest information to the student, and impressing the various statements 
upon his mind with singular force from the peculiar arrangement of the lessons. The maps are en- 
graved on steel, and deserve our praise. There is a frontispiece to the book exhibiting the compara- 
tive height of all the principal mountains in the world, and pointing out the highest flight of a bal- 
loon, the highest spots visited and inhabited by man—the region of perpetual snow—highest place 
of the growth of the pine and the oak, with other curious information. 





The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots, with other Sketches of the Times. By George P. Morris. 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


General Morris is the Pheenix of story tellers, His “ Little Frenchman” had long since bought 
him “ golden opinions of all sorts of men ;” and several of the other stories in this collection, espe- 
cially that of the creditor, who wanted his money only when it was not to be had, have acquired a 
reputation quite classical, We are glad to see them rescued from the comparative obscurity of a 
newspaper file, and awarded the distinction of an elegant velume, with paper and print of the choicest 
kind, and humorous illustrations from the inimitable pencil of Johnson. 

In the dialogues which the General has introduced in these tales, he discovers no small share of 
the dramatic faculty, and if he could find leisure in the midst of his numerous avocations, we doubt 
not, he might produce that great rarity, an excellent comedy. This, however, is, we presume, a con- 
summation rather to be wished than hoped for, considering the multifarious duties which claim the 
General’s attention. At any rate, we may hope, after the flattering success of the present volume, 
that the General will favor us with another specimen in the line of fiction. We hope that he may 
be induced to pass a summer vacation in the mountains, and concoct for us one volume more of 
stories, by way of a Christmas treat. 
ka We give a specimen of the “ Sketches,” and by favor of the publishers, we are also enabled to 
furnish a specimen of the illustrations. The extract is the closing portion of that capital story of 
“The Monopoly, and the People’s Line,” and it begins at the point where the driver of the People’s 
Line is patronized by a cunning Yankee, who intends to exact the performance of that liberal promise 
of the proprietors, to pay the passengers twenty-five cents at the end of the gratuitous ride. 


« The down-easter was a talkative, prying, speculative, jimcrack of a fellow, who propounded more 
questions in a single minute than one could answer in a whole hour; and, in less time than you 
could say Jack Robinson, he was at the bottom of all the difficulty, and in possession of every par- 
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ticular respecting the rival lines. He was “free of speech and merry;” joked with the proprietor ; 
ridiculed the flying Dutchman, called him a cockalorum, and finally denounced him as an inflated, 
overgrown, purse-proud capitalist, who advocated a system of exclusive privileges contrary to the 
spirit of our glorious institutions, and dangerous to the liberties of the country !—and he even went 
so far as to recommend that a town meeting should be immediately called to put the old blockhead 
down, and banish him from the sunshine of the public favor for ever ! 

“1 will put him down !” said the driver. 

“« And he shall stay ptt, when he is down !” replied Jonathan, with an approving nod of the head. 

At the various stopping-places, Jonathan—who was not a member of any of the temperance socie- 
ties, for those institutions were not founded ot the time of which we are writing—to show his good 
fellowship, but with no other motive, did not scruple to drink sundry villanous bar-room compounds, 
at the expense of his new acquaintance, who, that day, was so overjoyed to find that the stage of the 
“ Monopoly” was compelled to go the whole route entirely empty, that his hilarity and flow of bois- 
terous humor knew no bounds, and he snapped his fingers, and said he did not care a fig for the ex- 
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~ «& Here’s to the People’s Line!” drank Jonathan, 

« The People’s Line for ever!” shouted the driver. 

« And confusion to the Monopoly!” rejoined the down-easter. 

« With all my heart !” echoed the friend of the people. 

«“ The Flying Dutchman is deficient in public spirit!” said the landlord, a warlike little fellow, 
who was a major in the militia. 

« Behind the age we live in ‘” remarked a justice of the peace. 

« And he deserves to run the gauntlet from Brooklyn to Jamaica for violating the constitution !” 
responded all the patriotic inmates of the bar-room. 

“I say, mister! you're a fine specimen of a liberal fellow,” said Jonathan, as his companion paid 
the reckoning, resumed the ribands, and touched up the leaders gayly. “ You deserve encourage- 
ment, and you shall have it. I promise it to you, my lad,” continued he, as he slapped the “ Peo- 
ple’s Line” on the shoulder like an old and familiar friend, “ and that’s enough. The Flying Dutch- 
man, forsooth! why, he’s a hundred years at least behind the grand march of improvement, and, as 
he will never be able to overtake it, I shall henceforward look upon him as a mere abstract circum- 
stance, unworthy of the least regard or notice.” 

Jonathan weighed every word of the last sentence before he pronounced it, for he was, upon the 
whole, rather a cute chap, and had no notion of letting his friendship for the one party involve him 
in a law-suit for a libel on the other. 

The overjoyed proprietor thanked him heartily for his good wishes, and for the expression of his 
contempt for the old “ Monopoly,” and the lumbering vehicle thandered on towards Jamaica. 

Arrived, at last, at the termination of the journey, the driver unharnessed the horses, watered them, 
and put them up for the night. When he turned to take his own departure, however, he observed that 
Jonathan, who, after all said and done, candor compels us to acknowledge, had rather a hang-dog 
sort of look, seemed fidgetty and discontented; that he lingered about the stable, and followed him 
like a shadow wherever he bent his steps. 

“ Do you stop in this town, or do you go farther?” asked the driver. 
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« ] shall go farther, when you settle the trifle you owe me,” replied Jonathan, with a peculiar , 
knowing, but serious expression. 

«That I owe you?” 

“ Yes—is there not something between us?” 

« Not that I know of.” 

«“ Why, mister, what a short memory you’ve got—you should study mnemonicks, to put you in 
mind of your engagements.” 

« What do you mean? There must be some mistake!” 

«Oh! but there’s no mistake at all,” said Jonathan, as he pulled a handbill from his pocket, un- 
folded it with care, and smoothed it out upon the table. It was the identical mammoth handbill with 
the ponderous capitals. 
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“That’s what Imean. Look there, Mr. People’s Line. There I have you, large as life—and no 
mistake whatever. That’s your note of hand—it’s a fair business transaction—and I will trouble 
you for the twenty-five cents, in less than no time ; so shell it out, you ’tarnal crittur.” 

“ My christian friend, allow me to explain, if you please, I confess that it’s in the bill ; but, bless 

your simple soul, nobody ever thinks of asking me for it.” 
__“ Did you ever!” ejaculated Jonathan. « Now, that’s what I call cutting it a leetle too fat! but 
it’s nothing to me. I attend to nobody’s affairs but my own; ard if other people are such ninny- 
hammers as to forgive you the debt, that’s no reason why I should follow their bad example. Here 
are your conditions, and I want the mopuses. A pretty piece of business, truly, to endeavor to do 
your customers out of their just and legal demands in this manner. But I can’t afford to lose the 
amount, andI won’t! What! haven’tI freely given you my patronage—liberally bestowed upon 
you the pleasure of my company, and, consequently, afforded you a triumph over that narrow-con- 
tracted ‘ Monopoly?’ and now you refuse to comply with your terms of travel, and pay me my 
money, you ungrateful varmint, you! Come, mister, it’s no use putting words together in this way. 
I'll expose you to ‘old Menopoly’ and every body else, if you don’t book-up like an honest fellow ; 
and I won’t leave the town until I am satisfied.” 

“ You won't?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“ Guess you'll find I am.” 

“ And you will have the money 1” 

“ As sure as you stand there.” 

“ What, the twenty-five cents ?”’ 

“ Every fraction of it.” 

“And you won’t go away without it ?”” 
in Not if I stay here till doomsday: and you know the consequence of detaining me against my 

ill, 

“ What is it ?” 

“Tl swinge you, you sarpent, you! 

“ You'll what?” ing ; 
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“T’ll sue you for damages.” 

“ You will?” 

“Yes; I'll law you to death, sooner than be defrauded out of my property in this manner ; so, 
down with the dust, and no more grumbling about it.” 

The bewildered and crest-fallen proprietor, perceiving from Jonathan's tone and manner, that all 
remonstrance would be vain, and that he was irrevocably fixed in his determination to exact twenty- 
five cents from his already exhausted coffers, at length slowly and reluctantly put into his hand the 
bit of silver coin repesenting that amount of the circulating medium. 

Jonathan, we blush to say, took the money, and what is more, he put it into his pocket ; and what 
is moreover, he positively buttoned it up, as if to “ make assurance double sure,” and to guard it 
against the possibility of escape. 

“ Mister,” said he, after he had gone coolly through the ceremony, looking all the while as inno- 
cently as a man who has just performed a virtuous action ; “ mister, I say, you must not think that 
I set any more value on the insignificant trifle you have paid me, than any other gentleman: a 
twenty-five cent piece, after all, is hardly worth disputing about—it’s only a quarter of a dollar— 
which any industrious person may earn in half an hour, if he chooses—the merest trifle in the world— 
a poor little scoundrel of a coin, that I would not, under other circumstances, touch with a pair of 
tongs—and which I would scorn to take even now—if it were not for the principle of the thing ! 
To show you, however, that I entertain a high respect for the « People’s Line,” that I wish old 
cockalorum to the devil, and that I do not harbor the slightest ill-will toward you for so unjustifiably 
withholding my legal demands, the next time I come this way again, I will unquestionably give your 
stage the preference—unless the “ Flying Dutchman” holds out greater inducements than you do, 
in which case, I rather calculate, I shall feel myself in duty bound to encourage him !” 

Since the veritable circumstances here re! the Jamaica rail-road has entirely superseded the 
necessity of both the “ Monopoly” and the “ People’s Line” of stages, and their public-spirited proprie- 
tors, after making a prodigious noise in the world, have retired under the shade of their laurels, deep 
into the recesses of private life, There we shall leave them, to enjoy whatever satisfaction may be 
gathered from the proud consolation of having expended every farthing they were worth in the world, 
for the gratification of a public that has long ago forgotten they ever existed !” 


The American Joe Miller. Edited by Yankee Doodle, Esq. With Humorous Illustrations. Ca- 
rey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


This volume is the American Wit's “ Declaration of Independence.” We have now an establish- 
ed fun book of our own, and are no longer compelled to own our indebtedness to John Bull for the 
means of a hearty laugh. What a capital companion is here presented to us, for the steamboat, rail 
car, or lumbering stage coach, during the present season of business transit and summer flitting! 
Several hundred side-splitting jests of undoubted nationality are selected, not alone from the jour- 
nals of the day, but from the rarest sources of published intellect. We mistake much if several 
editions of this “cabinet of comicalities” are not demanded before the expiration of the year. 


Samuel F. Glenn, of Washington city, whose foolish pamphlet on “ The Use and Abuse of Cri- 
ticism,” was noticed in last month’s Review with well-deserved severity, has addressed a contempti- 
ble piece of impertinence to us, in the shape of a letter, with half a dozen postscripts, encircling a 
printed copy of a note from an apothecary at Washington, wherein the said pamphlet, or essay, is 
lauded in terms similar to those employed in all quack advertisements. 8S. F. Glenn evidently 
writhes under our lash, although “ the satirical rogue,” with a dash of melancholy fun that is abso- 
lutely withering, offers us a bottle of champagne whenever we will favor him with a call! It is not 
surprising that 8S. F. Glenn, proud of the opinion of the only man hardy enough to commend the 
tissue of ignorance, should print the inestimable certificate—but it is a curious illustration of the 
Abuse of Criticism, that the aurnor (God help us!) of the Essay deprecating the influetice of hum- 
bug and gaggery, should himself practice the most outrageous instance that has ever been made pub- 
lic—that of sending round a printed circular containing one man’s opinion of a work under Review. 
But Sammy F. Glenn, in his eagerness to disseminate the solitary commendation, forgot to notice 
the date prefixed to the apothecary’s letter—April the First! His only friend has made him an 
April fool, and he has been circulating the fact at his own expense. 


Several Literary Notices are crowded out of this number. Among others, articles on Dr. Mit- 
chell’s excellent Poems, Mr. Hill’s pleasant volume, and an answer to a pamphlet entitled “« The Re- 
viewer Reviewed.” Next month, we shall positively balance our critical account. 
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